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Editorials 


NLY a few years ago the most accredited 
anthropologists were soberly and patiently 
insisting, in the face of a widespread and apparently 
agreeable disbelief, that after all, 

Negro Negroes, known principally in an un- 
Art natural ‘environment, possessed about 
the same capacity as other peoples. These later 
anthropologists had long years of tradition, and even 
the early bunglings of this branch of science itself 
to overcome. When in 1916 Dr. Franz Boaz’s con- 


summate attack upon a flourishing system of racial 
misconceptions (Mind Of Primitive Man) reterred 
to the cultural achievement of African tribes in 
their art, industry and folk philosophy, it was in- 
formation so strange that it could not be appreciated. 
Only the European Museums had made any worthy 
collections, and to the ignorance of America in gen- 
eral on this score was added a blank and recordless 
past to bind American Negroes to their mean status, 
But these very pieces in which the anthropologists 
and ethnologists first saw values suddenly became 
important to European art, and soon thereafter be- 
came themselves recognized as art. The two men 
who have contributed most to this recognition are 
Paul Guillaume and Dr. Albert C. Barnes. The 
former lives in Paris, where as the leading spirit of 
a group of modernists in painting and music, he 
opened up to them the prodigal gifts of those un- 
known black artists; the latter lives in America, 
where with an almost uncanny foresight he has 
assembled, over a number of years, one of the largest 
and most valuable private collections of African and 
modern art existing anywhere—a collection now 
valued in millions. Despite the compelling qualities 
of these African sculptures, their manifest influence 
upon practically the whole of that important new 
school of artists abroad, and, indeed, in spite of the 
rich decorativeness in designs from these sources 
which are becoming more and more familiar in this 
country, not a great deal is known about this art 
itself. 

This issue, in which Negro art is again discussed, 
is fortunate in having the guidance and collabora- 
tion of the Barnes Foundation. On this subject 
there is no greater authority. 


HE interest in a body of literature by Negroes 
about Negro life has received fresh stimulus as 

the first uncoverings of materials and craftsmanship 
reveal a field stretching far and promis- 

The ingly into the future. The first year of 
Contest Opportunity’s Contests brought or 
aided in bringing to light, the work of at 

least fifteen competent writers. The Second Con- 
test, sponsored in all of its literary sections by the 
good patron of letters, Mr. Casper Holstein, and in 
its wary venturings into the field of Journalism by 
the Empire State Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs, offers a new and larger group of writers 
whose work as a whole reaches ap even superior 
level of craftsmanship and interest. This was the 
thing hoped for, and the only thing to be expected 
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on the proposition of an evolving literature. The 
list of awards given elsewhere in this issue is the 
result of careful and, in some of its processes, ardu- 
ous analysis of each of the more than 1,200 entries. 
It is unfortunate that by the very nature of contests, 
it is not possible to show the splendid efforts of 
hundreds of contestants whose work failed of in- 
clusion in the narrow list of winners, by a shade. 
These bear eloquent witness to the solidity and 
depth of this new school of writers—of this new era 
itself. For it is, happily, no longer a matter of a few 
torches flickering brightly against a dense shadow of 
mediocrity, but—if the figure may be pardoned— 
a conflagration, the topmost flame of which is defi- 
nite from the next only by virtue of a moment's 
greater reach. Obscure ones of last year burst into 
higher positions this year and so it may be again. 

There was, of course, much ordinary work among 
the entries and some downright poor writing, par- 
ticularly in poetry. And while no contest escapes this, 
we feel reasonably certain that no contest has drawn 
in from a limited group a larger body of actually 
worth while writing. The June issue will be de- 
voted largely to the contest materials. Of the status 
of this movement, and the substance of what is fre- 
quently being referred to as the “Negro literary 
renaissance,” our readers will have an opportunity 
to judge for themselves. 


F, as Granville Hicks asserts, rather dolefully, in 
an article in The Christian Century, there is no 
youth movement in America and cannot be for some 
time, we face the admission of 

American Youth a significant indifference here 
and to all of those world currents 
Youth Movements aiming, experimentally at a 
better social order. He has 

had his attention called recently to the threatened 
disbanding of an organization of religious liberals; 
to another youth organization devoted to the cause 
of peace, which is failing miserably to get support; 
and to the suspension of activities of what he terms 
the most ambitious student movement in the country. 
There would be indeed a disturbing deficiency in 
the idealism of American youth if they really could 
remain untouched by those forces which throughout 
Europe have crystallized in a philosophical 
revolt against the spirit-crushing traditions of older 
generations, against a too rigidly mechanized civili- 
zation. But the fact that most efforts to stimulate a 
formal youth organization along the pattern of 
European movements have failed does not mean that 
youth here is not also stirring. The fervent com- 
plaints of their more conservative elders deny this. 
But being by its very nature a thing spontaneous, the 
movement of youth in this country is conditioned 
by its own peculiar stimuli. The question of world 
peace, for example, which has moved European 
youth to mass enthusiasm has a different insistence 
in Europe, still prostrate and shattered by war, than 
would appear in America, far remote from war’s 
material wreckage. Most of the formal organiza- 
tions in this country initiated as an expression of 
youth have had a religious emphasis. What they 


actually express is the industry and zeal or religious 
leaders, for, strangely enough, one of the most ob- 
vious and lamented characteristics of this new gener- 
ation is its profound change of attitude toward 
religious dogmas. And if it can be said without dis- 
respect to those sincere religious liberals who ap- 
proach the problems of world and racial peace with 
minds unfreighted with bigotries and the inevitable 
qualifications of the brotherhood they offer, there is 
little wonder that clear minded youth should find 
themselves unconvinced, and drop out. This is said 
not bitterly, but reflectively. It is perhaps enough 
to indicate merely that these organizations have one 
certain cause for failing as youth movements in the 
fact that, whether for good or bad, youth is in revolt 
against the dogmas and ritual of religion. 

What we see here, however, are waves of a wider 
revolt which is expressing itself, but without the aid 
or need of formal organization. And as attitudes 
give evidence of changing with reference to religious 
dogmas they are changing with reference to other 
dogmas as well. They are being revised on an 
intellectual basis and this revision has brought with 
it, as one perspicacious observer has pointed out, an 
openness to fresh stimuli impossible within the con- 
fines of strict reason; less emotion; a greater liberty 
of action, and the chance to try experiments that 
may bring great good. There are corrolaries of 
these which may be comprehended in what we know 
familiarly as “jazz” mania, but the substantial fea- 
tures of these trends may, for all we know, have 
hopeful possibilities. A writer in The Atlantic 
Monthly a few months ago in offering an interpre- 
tation of the mood of youth, delivered himself ef- 
fectively on the “fallacy of the status quo,” and in 
reviewing tiie charges against youth, balanced them 
with these observations : 

“The best currents of ethical thought today flow through 
the minds of students and their just-elder contemporaries. 
The little groups that are pledged not to go again to war, 
not to lend their strength to break strikes, not to wrong 
our common humanity by racial enmities, are growing and 
spreading as waves bring in the tide.” 


These are, indeed, growing interests, and they touch 
with courageous directness, the peculiar tradition- 
bound institutions of this country. These are things 
that youth can see. Translated into action, it is a 
religion of a kind. Certain it is that they are not 
satisfied with the geological time scale on which 
most of their elders are willing to work out the 
question of class and racial animosities. Those who 
are thinking at all can swiftly penetrate the artificial 
fog of dangerous mystery which their elders have 
thot it necessary to maintain. They know, or are 
learning, that prejudices are not static, that they 
vary from individual to individual and from group to 
group, and, as Dr. Erle Young points out, are de- 
pendent upon scales of values which are held as valid 
only so long as they are not challenged by wider 
knowledge and newer purposes. And herein lie’the 
most hopeful prospects: This freedom from fears 
and shibboleths is carrying with it a sincere open- 
mindedness to facts and is making possible a friendly 
approach to people. Nothing evidences this more 
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than the present impulse to frank discussion of 
young students at their own conferences. Northern- 
ers and Southerners, Orientals and Occidentals, 
black and white have found that they can relieve 
themselves of their undisguised reactions toward 
each other without belligerency. The sentiments 
are not always flattering but each exchange brings 
them nearer a rational basis of relations. For in 
these discussions where wits are matched and educa- 
tion is common property, there can be no place for 
racial arrogance, or even paternalism. At the Uni- 
versity of Michigan there is a Negro-Caucasian 
Society, meaning just what its name implies. Inter- 
national House in New York has gently smashed 
many lively traditions which contradict it as a 
success or even possibility. Cullen and Hughes are 
reading their verse before white student groups who 
a short while ago would have regarded it as quite 
improper to imagine such a creature as a legitimate 
Negro poet. Note the tone of the younger white 
writers, even those in the South. Both in fiction and 
scientific discussion they write as if they were dis- 
covering a new race. Southern universities are for 
some reason finding interest in Negro publications. 
The New Orleans Double Dealer was among the 
first to carry one of Jean Toomer’s stories. The 
Reviewer of North Carolina carried Benjamin 
Brawley’s autobiography. V. F. Calverton, Editor 
of the Modern Quarterly published in Baltimore, 
has opened his columns to Negro thot, without 
apology or the usual censorship of specious policy, 
and is one of the most active of the young white 
intellectuals. The only writers of the South who 
are lifting their heads above the miasma of a stupefy- 
ing and ridiculous provincialism are young ones. 
They are the new South. So long as their attitude 
is forcing forward there seems little need of formal 
youth organization; little need of policy beyond the 
will to communicate itself. 

If youth here are resisting organization, certainly 
they are not failing to act, for in matters of toler- 
ance and the cultivation of those attitudes on which 
a broad range of human friendships is possible, they 
are able to teach many of their elders a lesson. 


HERE is one State, at least, in which the 
stereotyped characterizations of the Negro pop- 
ulation are losing some of their force of conviction. 
: It was only a few weeks ago that the 
Illiteracy and penal authorities of South Carolina, 
Race home of the picturesque Mr. Tillman 
and Mr. Blease, discovered to their 
dismay, that white criminals in institutions out- 
numbered Negro criminals, although the population 
proportions are about the same for both races. Now 
the Columbia (South Carolina) State, which is, per- 
haps the most intelligently edited newspaper of that 
state or section, bursting with indignation, lambasts 
the Legislature for killing a bill which would have 
made school attendance in the state compulsory. 
After calling the action “freak legislation” it de- 
cides that the term is not strong enough to reach the 
consciences of the law makers who have no sentiment 
for education. It goes on: 


“Perhaps a measure designed to put South Carolina jp 
step with every forward-looking state in the union; th 
measure designed to cut the millstone of illiteracy from 
the necks of tens of thousands of children; the measyr 
whose purpose was to raise thousands upon thousands of 
poor white girls and boys in this state to an educational 
equality with tens of thousands of Negro boys and girls 
who are, without compulsion, pouring daily to their jp. 
adequate schools and making the best use of their oppor. 
tunities—perhaps that measure was slaughtered not be. 
cause of freakishness but because of a pitiful inability of 
some legislators to function as thoughtful men, and the 
equally pitiful but far more despicable lack of courage on 
the part of others to do the right thing for South Carolina, 
despite possible criticism by the unworthy and ignorant,” 


The excuse for the defeat of the bill, according 
to the leader of the opposition, was that the farmers 
could not afford to lose the labor of their children, 
This, even though the poorer and, by advertisement, 
“inherently backward” blacks have the foresight to 
spare their children from the farms long enough to 
acquire at least some measure of literacy. The Col- 
umbia State was amply justified in administering a 
rebuke which divided responsibility for this stupidity 
between those who were themselves ignorant and 
those who were afraid of their ignorant constituency. 
It is worth mentioning here, so long as the facts 
have been admitted, that the pitiable ignorance rep- 
resented is one of the major supports of racial in- 
tolerance and violence against which Negroes have 
been loudest in complaining. The whining buillies 
who lynched Anthony Crawford, prosperous Negro 
farmer of the state, for “sassing” a white man, and 
who have driven hundreds of Negro families from 
their homes—to the North, are the stock which both 
the Columbia State and the Negroes want to see 
brought into contact with some sort of education. 
And whether or not this was in the mind of the 
editor, it is worth mentioning also that an utterly 
frightful state of relations is to be expected between 
the illiterate “superiors” and the literature “in- 
feriors,” if the present ratio of interest in education 
obtains much longer. Already it is too simple and 
easy a matter for a Negro who has been to school to 
insult an ignorant white man. 


S important as a job is to any man not born to 
wealth or inclined to crime, it is amazing to 
observe the vast element of caprice which enters into 
the range of work available for 
Work for Negroes. This, too, despite the rep 
Negroes _utation which employers have given 
themselves for dealing coldly with fact. 
The Director of the Bureau of Employment for the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 
tried to learn from 1,000 firms, the extent to which 
Negroes are found adaptable to their work. They 
are adaptable, he discovered, in all lines ranging 
from common labor to skilled work. But not in the 
same places. Whereas one firm employing 30 found 
their adaptability limited, another employing 50 
found them an absolute necessity, another co 
use them only on concrete work, another only on 
furnaces, another only as laborers, another # 
laborers’ helpers, another only on asphalt work and 
still another found them average workers in any 
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line. Yet they are essentially the same Negroes fill- 
ing all the jobs. But in each particular instance a 
racial adaptability is predetermined and their chances 
for work thereby limited. 


HERE it is deemed expedient to keep a 

safe distance there is a quite noticeable 
difference between the English and Americans in the 
method of handling their black citi- 

‘ zens. The former is more often 
Distance blunderingly explicit in its intentions ; 
the latter, probably as a reflection of 

its fundamentalist principles, more often spreads a 
disarming blanket of words, which no one is ex- 
pected to believe, with the same, if not a more in- 
tensified effect. Says the Englishman, Professor J. 
W. Gregory, referring to South Africa, “The 
maintenance of some measure of segregation of an 
artificial barrier between the white and colored races 


seems the only way to prevent the submergence of 
the white population.” And His Excellency, the 
Governor of Punjab in India would prevent “that 
potent source of discontent which is afforded by the 
spectacle of one area or section of the cemmunity en- 
joying either intellectual or material advancement 
over another,” by blocking the further advancement 
of the advanced section. 

When Governor Ritchie of Maryland charged the 
southern states with abridging the rights of Negroes 
to vote, as everyone knows they are denied, Gov- 
ernor McRae of Arkansas replies, “Negroes can vote 
in the state and national elections, but not many of 
them do it.”” Governor Walker of Georgia says, “If 
they comply with the laws they can vote as safely as 
I.” Governor Parker of Louisiana says, “They dis- 
franchise themselves,” and so on, as some of the 
editors of the weekly press are fond of saying “ad 
nauseum.” 


Black Prophet 


By Harry ALAN PoTAMKIN 


When the white world spoke to him 

he was bodiless as he was of self by self unknown 
till a black hope broke to him 

the one crystal strictly of blood and bone, 

the one crystal he had heard a holy man call soul. 
This was the white powder in the core of coal, 
was this stranger in an alien zone? 

Remand him to fetters or garotte— 

must he leave both coal and dust alone, 

had he no business with Jahweh or Gott? 


Then a whiter rain than world or dust 
drizzled and waxed to hurricane 

in the very heart of which a counterthrust 
of black sorrow whiter than any rain 
clamored in poignant cantos of a hope 
strangled by the white strictures of a rope: 
“T rise, O Heathen God, I rise beyond 
The narrow fringes of a narrow pond. 


“To reckon with a Negro’s scope 

in the destinies we black have donned 
unwaring of its treachery. Command 

us to our woods which we will turn 

anew into a world of conscious soul 

rising amid thoroughfares that seem to prowl 
a jungle fantasy to us who cannot burn 


cold fires to beasts who slay 


in their protection. O Negro and O Negro Day! 


“Ravage your bodies outward from the core, 
twist them into your own demands 

with the cruel stern labors of your improper hands. 
Not in the pink considerations will you restore 
purpose and passion to your flaming lore!” 
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The Triumph of Ancient Negro Art 


By Paut GuILLAUME 


WENT Y years ago, 
it seemed as though os 
modern art had exhausted 
its energies, and was dy- 
ing of a slow anaemia. 
The inspiration and vi- 
tality of Impressionism 
were gone: Cézanne had 
just died and Renoir, an 
old man, was the last of 
a generation which 
seemed to be without suc- 
cessors. Picasso and Ma- 
tisse had revealed their 
talent, but neither had 
yet come into his own. 
Some new motive, some 
fructifying concep- 
tion, was needed if either 
was to bring his powers 
into full exercise. On 
every side one was con- 
scious of energies unused, 
unorganized, awaiting 
some formative influence 


which they were not able 
to create for themselves. 
Then, as by a miracle, 
the art of a remote, mis- 
understood and despised 
era appeared above the 
horizon, and all was 


changed. In a time in- 
credibly brief the pent-up 
energies were released, a 


ilization, to tie my fate ty 
that of the new movement, 
Impatient youth was try. 
ing to find a way out of the 
smoke of Impressionism, 
There were Picasso, Mat- 
isse, Frank Haviland, An. 
dre L’Hote, Bakst, the 
painter of the first Rus. 
sian ballet, Pascin, Mar- 
coussis, Braque, Leger, the 
sweet Fauconnet, Delaun- 
ay, the friend of Henri 
Rousseau. I name them 
without classification and 
simply for their common 
interest in the new discov- 
sry. There was Eric Satie, 
and later on there was 
Stravinsky. There were 
Diaghlieffé and Larionov 
and Gontcharova. There 
were architects, the well- 
known Perret brothers 
who have since construct- 
ed the Champs Elyseés 
Theatre in Paris, a monu- 
ment sufficient for their 
glory, but for which they 
were long reproached. 
There was Jeanneret, the 
architect whose ideas are 
today accepted, and which 
are playing a sensational 
role in changing the ap- 
pearance of our buildings. 


new and intense vitality 
appeared in all realms of 
aesthetic endeavor, and 
European art, which had 
appeared to be withering, bloomed once more. 

It is characteristic of the open-mindedness, the 
hospitality to new ideas and living forces, which is 
a part of the temper and tradition of France, that 
the fertilizing germ provided by Negro art should 
first have been assimilated in Paris. France, always 
quick to go to the heart of things through coverings, 
entanglements, outward appearances, readily grasped 
the significance of the Negro statues which had so 
long seemed mere playthings of savages. These 
statues, at first studied only by the anthropologist and 
antiquarian, have in the short space of twenty years 
played a réle no less important for our age than was 
the réle of classic art in inspiring the Renaissance. 

It was my good fortune to be young enough, and 
venturesome enough, when the world of art first 
became conscious of these monuments of Negro civ- 


*From an address delivered at the Barnes Foundation, 
April 4, 1926. 


17th Century 


There were Jacques Lip- 
chitz, Brancusi, there 
were poets like Jean Coc- 
teau, Blaise Centrars, Fernand Divoine, Leonard 
Pieux, Jacques Dyssord, then later Dieu La Ro- 
chelle, Andre Breton, and still later that group of 
men who speak, write and act so vehemently under 
the folds of the flag of the “Sur-realistes.” There 
was especially, and I cannot restrain the emo- 
tion I feel when I pronounce his name, there 
was my dear friend Guillaume Apollinaire. The 
clairvoyant passion, the crusading spirit, expressing 
itself in lyric beauty, knowing how to unite pro- 
found knowledge with gracious charm, made of him 
one of the most brilliant supports of the work which 
was beginning. 

The start of this work, as is the case with every 
work that counts, was extremely modest. The 
names which I have given are those most representa- 
tive of this select public which provides the motive 
force for all large intellectual movements originat- 
ing in Paris. But this public formed itself gradual- 
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ly. In a very small apartment, really only one 
room, which I occupied near Montmartre during 
long weeks and interminable months, I was the only 

pathetic companion of the idols and masks which 
came for my delectation from far-away equatorial 
forests. 

Persistence in holding to a faith inevitably at- 
tracts the attention of contemporaries. Man, born a 
mystic, is always mindful of one of his companions 
whose gaze is steadily fixed upon a star. Travellers, 
explorers, officials in African territories came to see 
me, wondered, then grew interested in my fixed 
idea. From the Niger to the banks of the Ogowe 
spread slowly the report of my researches. My 
name, my address, came to be known in these distant 
regions. In 1910, I received a naive, pompous, but 
very warm invitation from the great chief, Madel- 
mia, Fama de Sassending, a large district of the black 
Soudan. A legend was built up about me. People 
came to me, the descendants of the great persecuted 
chiefs, those of them whose beliefs permitted 
them to travel to Paris, 
hastened to the altar 
where the flame was burn- 
ing, to offer me aid. I 
still remember the mani- 
festations of  cordiality 
which in 1913, I had from 
King Salifou’s son, an in- 
telligent man, a proud 
nature, who fought as a 
courageous officer in the 
army of France and was 
killed in 1915. 

I have said that before 
1905, art in France, and 
indeed in all of Europe, 
was menaced by extinc- 
tion. Five years later, the 
enthusiasm, the joy of the 
painters, their fever of 
excitement, made it appar- 
ent that a new renaissance 
had taken place. Not less 
evident was it that the 
honor of this renaissance 
belonged to Negro art. 
In the work of Picasso 
there was a whole epoch 
named the “Negro epoch” ; 
there was an entire litera- 
ture, a whole school of 
music, which were, at first 
ironically, mamed after 
the Negroes—a name 
which they will keep, 
though the irony has long 
since disappeared. One 
may almost say that there 
was a form of feeling, an 
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architecture of thought, a subtle expression of the 
most profound forces of life, which had been ex- 
tracted from Negro civilization. For a time the con- 
sciousness of Negro art was confined to the leaders 
of thought and feeling, the pioneers. The mass of 
people knew it only at second-hand, and had no idea, 
when they delighted in the brilliant decoration of 
the Russian Ballet, or felt the throbbing rhythms 
of Stravinsky, or were warmed by the new 
vitality in the poetry of their contemporaries, 
that so much of this life-giving art was 
born in tropical jungles many centuries ago. But 
soon people grew anxious to drink from this spring 
at its source. The world quickly learned of the vast 
and unsuspected wealth of spiritual inspiration be- 
queathed to modern times by unnamed artists of the 
black race, artists to whom it was then eager to do 
homage. In 1919 I organized at the Theatre of 
the Champs Elysees a festival at which we read from 
the poetry of the Negro and played Negro music on 
ancient instruments, dances in the exact rhythm of 
the archaic ceremonies of 
the Gabon forests. All 
the eminent Parisians, art- 
ists, thinkers, the wealthy, 
the powerful made a 
point of being there. 
There were ministers of 
state, ambassadors, from 
several great nations, per- 
sons of the most exalted 
titles, the most distin- 
guished personages of 
Paris, that world city 
which still maintains its 
traditional glory.  Be- 
fore this gallery of kings 
I said: “The spirit of 
modern man—or of mod- 
ern woman—needs to be 
nourished by the civiliza- 
tion of the Negro.” Ap- 
plause without limit testi- 
fied to the enthusiasm of 
my audience’s agreement. 

The Negro cause will 
henceforth be an accepted 
thing. We have succeeded 
in vindicating for Negro 
art its claim to a place in 
the aesthetic hierarchy 
side by side with the art 
of Greece, of Chaldea, of 
ancient China, of mysteri- 
ous Egypt. We, modern 
knights-errant, have co» 
quered for that hitherto 
misunderstood and des- 
pised art, brilliant letters 
of nobility. 
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Negro Art, Past and Present* 


SCORE of years ago, most of those persons 

who watched the beginning of a new era in 
art were profoundly astonished to realize that its 
source of inspiration was the work of the race for 
centuries despised and condemned to a servile status. 
Nothing could have 


By Avsert C. BARNES 


tense structural conviction and the fine sense of deco- 
ration which Negro art abundantly displays. The 
greatest traditions of antiquity were as much the 
birthright of the Negro as of the European, and in 
the best Gabon, Sudan and Ivory Coast work, we 

find the use of these tradi- 


seemed more unbelievable 
that idols made to be wor- 
shipped by savages, and 
masks designed for use in 
Heathen rites, should have 
shown the way out of an 
artistic impasse apparently 
hopeless. Just at the mo- 
ment when the traditions 
of European painting had 
been completely summed 
up in the work of Renoir 
and Cézanne and had 
found a monumental ex- 
pression unrivaled since 
the days of Rembrandt, 
Velasquez and the Mas- 
ters of the Italian Renais- 
sance, contemporary art 
seemed suddenly to have 
lost its creative powers. 
Art threatened to decline 
into a period of academi- 
cism and eclecticism, like 
that which occurred in 
Italy in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. At 
the critical moment, as 
M. Paul Guillaume has 
shown, the treasures of 
Negro sculpture were re- 
captured from the anthro- 
pologist and the antiqua- 
rian, and from them was 
derived a new impetus 
toward creative work in 
plastic art, in music and 


in poetry. 


tions quite as sensitive and 
individual as Donatello’s 
and Michael Angelo’s, and 
certainly more distinctively 
sculptural in character. 
The eruption of Negro in- 
fluence into European art 
of the Twentieth Century 
was thus not a mingling 
of two alien and _ incon- 
gruous influences, but a 
recovery by European art 
of an important element 
in its own past. The place 
of the Negro in modern 
art is not that of a par- 
venu or an intruder, but 
of one who belongs there 
by natural right and art- 
istic inheritance. 

Mere inheritance, how- 
ever distinguished, would 
not qualify any individual 
or race for a place among 
the elect in art. The real 
secret of the Negro’s 
achievement lies in his 
temperament, in his na- 
tural gifts. An examina- 
tion of these gifts, as they 
have been developed or 
stifled by circum- 
stances, will reveal both 
the source of his accom- 
plishment in the past and 
the promise of even 
‘| greater accomplishment in 
! the future. If we con- 
sider the result of his con- 


To persons who under- 
stood either the distin- 
guished aesthetic ancestry 
of Negro sculpture or the 
psychological makeup of the Negro himself, it is 
not, however, surprising that the failing powers of 
European art ‘should have been revived by the art 
of the Negro. The greatest of all sculptures, that 
most purely classic in conception and execution— 
the Egyptian—was itself African. Late Egyp- 
tian (Ptolemaic) sculpture had been enriched 
by the influence of Greek art and the influence of 
Egypt is clearly apparent in the massiveness, the in- 
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we shall see why Negro 
art declined 400 years ago 
and how, at present, it is struggling out of its long 
eclipse. 

Primitive Negro sculpture was the manifestation 
of a life which was a stable organization, thoroughly 
adjusted to its surroundings, and was therefore able 
to find natural, authentic expression. Before the 
coming of the Portuguese into Central Africa, the 
Negroes had established a mode of life in harmony 
with their environment and congenial to their tem- 
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perament. Their material wants were slight, they 
required little shelter or clothing, food was abun- 
dant. As they had no commerce with the world, 
they were free from economic pressure. Hence they 
had almost unlimited leisure for the free exercise 
of their powers, and especially of their vivid and 
dramatic religious instinct, enriched by their luxu- 
riant imagination. Although they lacked all scien- 
tific conception and their religious rites were con- 
sequently full of superstition, the very naiveté of 
their religion made it more colorful and dramatic. 
It was a religion into which they could pour all 
their instincts—their fondness for music, for the 
dance, for histrionics, for ceremony; in general, for 
participation in a natural, spontaneous, rhythmic 
group activity. 

Into this paradise came the Europeans in the 
early Sixteenth Century, and very soon the natural 
life of the Negro was at an end. The material 
powers of the white races, and the prestige whic’ 
this conferred, deprived the Negroes of their free- 
dom, their self-confidence and their initiative. Re- 
duced to a status of inferiority, they sought to 
imitate the Europeans and their art sank into a de- 
based and mongrel form. 

For American Negroes, the most important event 
in the history of their relations with white men was 
the transplanting of many thousands of their race 
to America. Torn from their native environment 
and from their carefree, irresponsible life, they were 
herded together on Southern plantations, given over 
to an incessant toil and compelled to rebuild their 
existence from its foundations. The new civiliza- 
tion of which they were forcibly made a part was 
totally alien to them, and their history in it was 
that of a long and painful effort towards adjust- 
ment. A radically novel set of habits and customs 
was imposed upon them by their American con- 
querors. At first, their reaction was one of simple 
despair, with occasional bursts of blind revolt. 
Gradually, however, they began to adjust them- 
selves; self-expression was found in the adaptation 
of their ancient heathen rites, in which belief in 
the supernatural was paramount. After several 
generations of worship by incantation and exorcism, 
conversion to Christianity was almost universal. At 
the start, Christianity was chiefly a means of a con- 
solation. Since their freedom and natural spon- 
taneous life seemed almost hopelessly lost in this 
world, it was inevitable that they should seek com- 
pensation in dreams of another and happier super- 
natural life. Religion is always a search for har- 
mony, for environment which shall meet and satisfy 
our desires, and in which we can feel at home. It 
is almost a psychological necessity for a race par- 
tially frustrated and depressed, above all for a race 
so richly endowed emotionally and imaginatively, to 
find a satisfactory religion. But the Christianity 
adopted by the Negroes had little theological quality. 
It was much more closely akin to the rites of their 
African forests than to the orthodox Christianity 
of the whites. What interested them in it was its 
assurance to the lowly of their intrinsic importance 
and value and its promise to the disinherited and 


the outcast that a happier existence was in store for 
him. They were also deeply moved by ceremonials, 
by all the ways of giving expression to collective 
emotion; hence the denomination which first gained 
their allegiance was the Baptists: Seeman the 
Methodists, which also provided a highly emotional 
ritual and which all could share, gained many con- 
verts. Both of these churches held frequent camp 
meetings, at which the instincts of the Negro were 
given full play, his imagination, stimulated by that 
of his fellows, made vividly real to him both his 
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present woes—largely symbolized by images of hell- 
tire and blood—and the glories for which he pined, 
but which were so conspicuously absent from his 
earthly habitation. The intensity of his vision and 
the completeness of its mastery over him, was test- 
ified to by its accompaniment of physical abandon 
—stamping, shrieking and shouting, rushing to and 
(Continued on page 168) 
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HE extraordinary rise of Negro sculpture in 

the last twenty years, from a position of mere 
ethnological interest to one of world-wide respect 
as art, is a phenomenon which has mystified many 
persons sincerely eager to keep abreast of artistic 
movements. What is there in these odd little carv- 
ings in wood, ivory and stone to justify the enthusi- 
astic eulogies of modern critics, and what is the 
. inspiration which, by their own 
acknowledgment, many contem- 
porary leaders in _ painting, 
literature and music, as well as 
in sculpture, have been able to 
draw from Negro art? Only 
a first-hand study of the original 
pieces can give a genuinely full 
and vivid appreciation of them, 
but the accompanying illustra- 
tions, together with a brief ac- 
count of why they are con- 
sidered important, may be of 
help as a general introduction to 
the subject. 

It is well to realize dis- 
tinctly at the start what not to 
look for as well as what posi- 
tive values to expect. These 
masks and statutes obviously do 
not depict an ideal of physical 
beauty, as we conceive beauty. 
One could hardly desire to re- 
semble these figures, or feel any 
impulse of love or admiration 
for a human being so formed. 
They express, to the modern 
observer at least, no ideals of 
moral or intellectual character, 
and tell no interesting story. 

What they do possess, in- 
stead of these sorts of appeal, is 


MOSSENDJO - 
BANDJABIS eal, 
Before 10th Century sculptural design. And this is a 


quality which we are apt not to 
see, unless we are specially trained, or innately very 


sensitive. European sculptors have for the most part 
relied on the other types of appeal just mentioned ; 
they have not accustomed our eyes to seeing and 
enjoying a variety of plastic forms. Hence one who 
would appreciate Negro art must try to put aside 
his usual ways of looking at a statue, and learn 
instead to appreciate design. 

What, then, is design in sculpture? As in other 
arts, it is achieved by taking certain basic themes 
or motifs, then repeating, varying, contrasting and 
inter-relating them to form a unified, harmonious 
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analyses. 


Primitive Negro Sculpture* 


By THomas Munro 


whole. In music, the composer takes as themes cer- 
tain melodic phrases and chord-progressions; the 
painter takes certain distinctive lines, color, spaces 
and areas of light and dark. What has the sculp- 
tor to use that is analogous to these themes? Some- 
times he too uses color, but not often; mainly he 
depends on lines (grooves, ridges and contours of 
objects as seen in silhouette), on surfaces of dif- 
ferent curvature, angularity, texture and degree of 
smoothness, and on masses of different shape, such 
as cylinders, spheres, and irregular approximations 
to these and other shapes. From these he can 
select a few particular forms, vary and combine 
them in countless different ways. 

The repetition of similar lines, planes and masses 
tends to give an effect of rhythmic sequence, as of 
beats in music, which is satisfying to the instinctive 
craving for rhythm which all human beings, and 
even animals, possess innately. A characteristic 
rhythm pervading the various parts of an object 
also tends to give it the appearance of harmonious 
unity, which satisfies another innate desire, that of 
order and equilibrium. Yet if the similarity of 
parts is too complete, the design tends to become 
monotonous, so an imaginative artist will introduce 
unexpected and surprising variations and contrasts, 
taking care at the same time not to let these destroy 
the underlying sense of harmony. 

Ordinary European and American sculpture, 
which imitates the Greek and Renaissance, shows 
comparatively little systematic use of rhythmic de- 
sign. An occasional swirl is repeated in drapery; 
an angle of the elbow may be repeated in that of 
the knee; but these few conventional rhythms are 
used over and over again to the point of tiresome 
banality. Outside these few rhythms, many of the 
parts of an ordinary statue are plastically unrelated, 
thus destroying unity: many curves, features, 
limbs, have little definite resemblance to others. 
This must always be the case when art is dominated 
by the aim of exact representation, for if the artist 
must conform to the actual proportions of anatomy 
and clothing, including a host of details 2s they 
exist in nature, he can never bring them into a 
simple, harmonious and original design. Selection 
of certain aspects and elimination of others is the 
essence of all art, and the sculptor who merely 
copies nature, though he may astonish us with his 
technical skill, is no more creative than the maker 
of a plaster cast. In the interest of creative design, 
the sculptors of all great past traditions, such as the 
Egyptian, early Greek, Hindu and Chinese, have not 
hesitated to depart from natural anatomical pro- 
portions. 

In other words, the “distortion” which perplexes 
many observers in Negro sculpture is not peculiar to 
the art of the Negro. In no other form of sculpture, 
however, is the body altered so freely and extensively, 
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a unified whole. Various tribes 


with the resulting achieve- 
ment of a wealth of  strik- 
ing and different rhythms. Since 
these rhythms are composed of 
fully shaped masses as well as 
lines and surfaces, the typical 
Negro statue has an effect of 
vigorous three-dimensional solidity, 
and presents a variety of designs 
when seen from different points of 
view. Since in the best pieces 
every part is plastically related to 
every other with firm subordina- 
tion of decorative detail to under- 
lying structure, there results a high 
degree of harmonious unity and 
cohesive strength. These, in gen- 
eral, are the qualities for which 
Negro sculpture is today so highly 
prized. Such results, it should be 
needless to say, are never the out- 
come of mere savage crudity or 
lack of skill in accurate repre- 


sentation. The Negro’s mastery BAOULE 
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of the medium is amply demon- 
strated by a complex unity of or- 
ganization and a delicate precision of detail, which 
require quite as much purposeful technique as the 
most accurate representation. 

The fact that his distortions were intelligent and 
systematic will be seen more clearly if we examine 
a little further the distinctive principles of Negro 
design. A European sculptor ordinarily conceives 
of the human figure as an indivisible whole, to be 
posed and draped this way or that. A Negro sculp- 
tor, on the contrary, thinks of it part by part, dis- 
sociates it into its elements, such as limbs, trunk, 
head and features. He actually separates these 
parts, as a rule, by grooves and ridges. Having 
accepted certain themes (a long willowy rod, per- 
haps, a thick bulb-shape or an angular projection) 
he alters each part of 
the body so that it ap- 
proximates the shape 
of this chosen theme. 
It will stay close 
enough to the natural 
form to be unmis- 
takable as representa- 
tion and to avoid 
monotonous uni- 
formity. But it will 
become an_ embodi- 
ment of some perva- 
sive rhythm, smoothly 
flowing, roughly stac- 
cato, or perhaps a 
contrastful combina- 
tion of the two. 
These separate parts 
are so related to each 
other that the statue 
is an ensemble of 
creations merged into 
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and districts in Africa tended to 
perpetrate certain characteristic 
designs, by which their products 
can often be recognized. The 
Sudan form, for example, tends to 
be angular and elongated, the 
Gabun to be bulbous, the Ivory 
Coast to combine fine surface 
decoration with a strong under- 
lying structure of masses. 

If the aim of these artists was 
design, the reader may wonder, 
why did they not devote them- 
selves entirely to it, work out ar- 
rangements of abstract geometri- 
cal shapes, and not bother about 
any resemblance to the human 
body? As a matter of fact, some 
modern European sculptors have 
been led by the Negro forms to ex- 
periment with abstract design for 
its own intrinsic interest. But in 
sculpture, complete abstraction 
necessarily involves loss of the 
strong emotional and intellectual 
interest which attaches to objects in the world of 
concrete experience, especially the human body. An 
artist who can transform the body into some new 
and forceful design shows considerable inventive- 
ness, and draws upon two powerful sources of 
appeal: representation and plastic form. 

Historically, the reason why Negro sculpture is 
not completely abstract lies in the conditions under 
which it was made, its functions in the life of the 
tribe. Art was not made “for art’s sake”; it was 
fundamentally utilitarian in the sense of having 
a use over and above its beauty. This use was, in 
the case of the greatest works of art, to serve as an 
expression of religious feeling, and to represent in 
a general way the tribal concept of the spirits wor- 
shipped. Some carv- 
ing was done on mere 
utensils, staffs, spears, 
seats, bobbins for 
thread, musical in- 
struments and metal 
weights, which an 
overflow of aesthetic 
energy developed into 
forms of decorative 
as well as practical 
value. But the great- 
est works of art 
were the religious 
fetishes and masks, 
which had to present 
some semblance of hu- 
man or animal form. 
The masks were 
worn by the priest or 
witch-doctor in tribal 
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straw, cloth, beads and 
metal. They _repre- 
sented gods or sacred 
animals, or otherwise 
served to transform the 
wearer into something 
mysterious super- 
naturally powerful. Of 
the fetish-statues, some 
were kept by private in- 
dividuals as household 
gods, some were the 
property of the chief and 
some were worshipped 
by an entire tribe in a 
central place in the vil- 
lage. They were sup- 
posed to be given magical 
power by the rites of 
the priest, sometimes 
through application of a 
magic clay, and were re- 
garded as the temporary 
residences of spirits of 
the forest, rain, sun, 
moon and animals. Some 
were portraits of great 
chiefs, whose souls were 
worshipped after death 
by their descendants and 
subjects. 

The art of the primi- 
tive African was an in- 
tegral part of his way 
of life, including not 
only his religion of 
animism and _ ancestor- 
worship, but his tribal 
organization, his social 
and economic conditions. 
It was the product, in- 
deed, of only one of the 
many types of African 
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dense jungle, where lit- 
tle established social or 
religious organiza- 
tion was possible; but 
that of the tribes along 
the rivers and lakes of 
West Equatorial Africa, 
where villages, flocks 
and herds and some 
agriculture were main- 
tained in the fertile 
clearings. 

When the animist 
witch doctor was sup- 
planted by the Chris- 
tian missionary, and the 
chief by the white gov- 
ernor, when the old 
ways of gaining a liv- 
ing were replaced by the 
gigantic rubber planta- 
tions, the making of 
tribal masks and fetishes 
was necessarily at an 
end. Now, imitations 
of the old art are being 
made in large numbers 
tor the foreign trade, 
and there is little force 
or originality among the 
craftsmen of the present. 
But the inspiration of 
the primitive Negro has 
passed into the larger 
world of civilized art, 
where it has already 
borne creditable fruit. 
And it is not too much 
to hope that when the 
modern ‘Negro, in Africa 
and the new world, has 
learned to appreciate the 
work of his ancestors, 


life: not the nomadic desert type, where posses- his genius will turn once more to distinctive achieve- 
sions were necessarily few, and not that of the ment in the plastic arts. 


Street Lamps in Early Spring 


By GweENDOLYN B. BENNETT 


Night wears a garment 

All velvet soft, all violet blue... 
And over her face she draws a veil 

As shimmering fine as floating dew . . . 
And here and there 

In the black of her hair 

The subtle hands of Night 

Move slowly with their gem-starred light. 
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The Legend of Ngurangurane 


(The Son of the Crocodile) 


(Translated from Blaise Cendrars “Anthologie Negre” by Violette de Mazia) 


} Beane was in the olden times—it is a long 
time since that, quite a long time—a very great 
magician, and it was Ngurangurane, the son of the 
Crocodile. 

And here is how he was born, that is the first 
thing: what he did and how he died, that is the 
second. To tell all his actions it is impossible, and, 
besides, who would remember them? 

Here is how he was born, that is the first thing. 

At that time, the Fangs were living on the bank 
of a large river, large, so large that one could not 
see the other side; they used to fish from the border. 
But they did not go on the river; no one yet had 
taught them how to build canoes: he who taught 
it to them, it was Ngurangurane. Ngurangurane 
taught this art to the men of his family, and, his 
family, they were the men, they were the Fangs. 

In the river lived an enormous crocodile, the 
master crocodile; his head was longer than this 
cabin, his eyes were bigger than a whole kid, his 
teeth could cut a man in two as I cut a banana, 
criss! He was covered with enormous scales: a 
man could strike him with his javelins, t6, tod, but 
pfat, the javelin fell back; and he who did thus he 
could be the most robust man: pfut, the javelin 
fell back. It was a terrible animal. 

Now, one day, he came into the village of 
Ngurangurane; but this one was not yet born. And 
the one who was commanding the Fangs was a great 
chief, and he commanded many men. He com- 
manded the Fangs and others besides. Ngan Esa, 
the master crocodile, came then one day into the 
village of the Fangs and he calls the chief :—‘‘Chief, 
I call you.” 

The chief hastens at once. And the crocodile- 
chief said to the man-chief:—“Listen attentively.” 

And the man-chief answered :—“Ears” (that is to 
say, I listen well). 

“What you shall do from to-day on, this is it. 
Each day I am hungry, and I think that the flesh 
of the man is better for me than the flesh of the 
fish. Each day, you shall bind a slave and you 
shall bring it for me on the bank of the river, a 
man one day, a woman the next day, and, on the 
first day of each moon, a young girl well painted 
with baza and all shining with grease. You shall do 
thus. If you dare to disobey me, I shall eat your 
whole village. There! This is ended. Speak not.” 

And the crocodile-chief, without adding a word, 
returned to the river. And in the village, they 
began mournful lamentations. And each one said: 
“I am dead.” Each one said it, the chief, the men, 
the women. The next day, in the morning, when 
the sun rose, the crocodile-chief was on the bank 
of the river. “Wah! Wah!” his mouth was enor- 
mous, longer than this cabin, his eyes were large 


like a whole kid. The croccdiles that you see 
to-day are not crocodiles any more! And they 
hastened to bring to the crocodile-chief that which he 
had asked, a man one day a woman the next day 
and, on the first day of each moon, a young girl 
painted with red and all shining with grease. 
They did that which the crocodile-chief had ordered, 
and none dared disobey, for he had everywhere his 
warriors, the other crocodiles. 

And the name of this crocodile, it was Ombure: 
the waters were obeying Ombure, the forests were 
obeying Ombure, his “men” were everywhere, he 
was master of the forest, but he was above all 
master of the water. And, each day, he ate either 
a man, or a woman, and he was very pleased and 
very friendly to the Fangs. But these, finally, had 
given all their slaves and, to buy some, the chief 
had handed over all his riches. He had not one 
coffer left, not one elephant tooth! He had to 
give a man, a Fang man! And the chief of the 
Fangs gathered all his people in the common cabin; 
he spoke to them a long, long time, and after him, 
the other warriors spoke also a long time. When 
the conference was ended, everyone agreed and 
thought with one heart that they should depart. 
The chief then said:—“Now this question of de- 
parture is settled: we shall go far, far from here, 
beyond the mountains. When we shall be far, very 
far from the river, beyond the mountains, Ombure 
will not be able to reach us, and we shall be happy.” 
And it was decided that they would not renew the 
plantings, and that at the end of the season the 
whole tribe would leave the banks of the river. 
And thus it was done. 

At the beginning of the dry season, when the 
waters are low, and travelling is good, the tribe 
started to march. The first day, they went quickly, 
quickly, as quickly as they could go. Each man 
hurried his women, and the women quickening their 
pace, marched in silence, bending under the load 
of the provisions and the household utensils, be- 
cause they were carrying away everything, pots, 
dishes, pestles, baskets, swords and hoes, everything ; 
each woman had her load and she had it heavy. 
She had it heavy because, with all that, they had 
also dried some monioc and carried it away. She 
had it heavy, because she had also to carry the 
children, the little ones who could not walk and 
those who were beginning to walk. 

And they had to be silent: the men were silent, 
the women were silent, and the children were 
crying, but the mothers said:—‘“Be quiet.” The 
great chief was at the head: he led the march, for 
it was he who knew the country the best: he often 
had been hunting, and around his neck he wore a 
necklace of a big monkey’s teeth. 
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He was indeed a great hunter. 

On the first day, many looked behind them, they 
thought they heard the crocodile: Wah! Wah! 
And he who was at the end felt cold in his heart! 
But they heard nothing. And on the second day, 
the march was the same, and they heard nothing. 
And on the third day, the march was the same, and 
they heard nothing. 

On the first day, however, the crocodile-chief 
had come out of the water, according to his habit, 
in order to come to the place where he used to find 
the slave who had been destined to him. He comes: 
“Wah! Wah!” Nothing. What is this? He 
takes at once the road to the village. 

“Chief of the men, I call you.” 

Nothing! He hears no noise; he enters, all the 
cabins are abandoned; he goes to the plantations, 
the plantations are abandoned: “Wah! Wah!” he 
goes through all the villages, all the villages are 
abandoned ; he goes through all the plantations, all 
the plantations are abandoned. 

Ombure then flies into a terrible rage and dives 
again into the river to consult his fetish, and he 
sings: 

“You who command to the waters, spirits of the 
waters, 

All you who obey me, it is I who calls to you, 

Come, come to the call of your master, 

Answer without delay, answer immediately 

I shall send the lightning which flashes through the 
sky, 

I shall send the thunder which breaks all on his path, 

I shall send the wind of the tempest that tears down 
the banana trees. 

I shall send the storm which falls from the clouds 
and sweeps everything in front of him. 

And all will answer to the voice of their master. 

All you who obey me, show me the road, 

The road which those who have fled have taken. 

Spirits of the waters, answer.” 


But to his great surprise, the spirits of the waters 
do not answer, not a single one answers! 

What then had happened? This. Before leav- 
ing his village, the chief of the men had offered 
great sacrifices. He had offered a great sacrifice 
to the spirits of the waters, asking them to remain 
mute and they had promised. They had promised: 
“We will say nothing.” 

Ombure begins again a conjuration, a stronger 
one still: 


“You who command to the waters, spirits of the 
waters, 
All you who obey me, it is I who calls you. . . 


” 


And the spirits of the waters, forced to obey, 
appear before Ombure :—‘“Where are the men, have 
they used your roads?” ‘We have seen nothing, 
they have not used our roads.” (And Ombure says: 
“They have not used the roads of the waters: the 
spirits of the waters could not disobey me). 

And he calls the spirits of the forests: 

“You who command to the forests, spirits of the 
forests, 


All you who obey me, it is I who calls to you, 

Come, come to the call of your master, 

Answer without delay, answer immediately. 

{ shall send the lightning that flashes through the sky, 

I shall send the thunder which breaks all on his path, 

I shall send the wind of the tempest which tears 
down the banana trees, 

I shall send the storm which falls from the clouds 
and sweeps everything in front of him. 

And all will answer to the voice of their master. 

All you who obey me, show me the road, 

The road which those who have fled have taken, 

Spirits of the forests, answer.” 


But, to his great surprise, of all the spirits of 
the forests, not one spirit answers, all are silent. 

What, then had happened? This. Before leav- 
ing his village, the chief of the men had offered 
great sacrifices. He had offered a great sacrifice 
to the spirits of the forests, asking them to remain 
mute, and they had promised: “We will say 
nothing.” 

Ombure began again a conjuration, a stronger 
one still: 


“You who command to the forests, spirits of the 
forests, 
All you who obey me, it is I who calls you.” 


And the spirits of the forests, forced to obey, 
appear before Ombure.—‘“‘Where are the men, have 
they passed through your roads?” And the spirits 
of the forests answer: ‘They have passed through 
our roads.” 

And, successively, Ombure calls the spirits of the 
day, the spirits of the night, and, thanks to them, 
he knows the road which the Fangs have taken. 

They have told him the news! 

And when Ombure had ended his enchantment, 
he knew the road which the fugitive Fangs had 
taken. These had concealed their path in vain. 
Ombure knew their road. Who had told it to 
him? The Lightning, the Wind, the Storm had 
told it to him; the Lightning, the Wind and the 
Storm. 

The Fangs continued their march for a long 
time, a very long time. They crossed the mountains, 
and the great chief consulted his fetish :—‘‘Shall we 
stop here?” and the fetish, who, since a long time, 
since the first day, was obeying the orders of Ombure 
(but this the chief did not know), the fetish an- 
swered :—“No, you shall not stop here, this is not a 
good place.” 

They crossed the plains, and when they had 
crossed the plains and had found again the great 
forest, the forest that never ends, the great chief 
consulted his fetish :—‘Shall we stop here?” And 
the fetish, once more, answered :—‘Further yet.” 

They arrived finally in a great plain, in front of 
a great lake which closed all passage, and the great 
chief consulted his fetish :—‘Shall we stop here?” 
And the fetish who obeyed Ombure answered : “Yes, 
you shall stop here.” 

And the Fangs had walked many days and many 
moons: the little children had become youths, the 
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youths had become young warriors and the young 
warriors, matured men. They had walked many 
days and many moons. They stopped on the banks 
of the lake. They built new villages, plantings were 
made and everywhere the corn gave its new yield. 
The chief then gathered his men in order to give 
a name to the village, and they called it: Akurengan 
(Deliverance-from-the-Crocodile. ) 

But, that very night, towards midnight, a great 
noise is heard and a voice cries:—‘“Oh! come, come 
here.” And all go out, very scared. What do they 
see? (The moon was very bright.) Ombure was 
in the middle of the village. He was in front of 
the great chief’s cabin. What is to be done? 
Where to can one run? Where can one hide? 
No one dared to think about it! And when the 
great chief came out to see what was happening, 
“Yi,” he was the first one to be taken! With a 
single bite, Ombure cut him in two! “Kré, Kro, 
Kwas!”—“There! Akurengan,” he said. 

And he returned towards the lake. 

The trembling warriors chose at once another 
chief, the brother of the last one, according to the 
law; and, in the morning, they took the wife of the 
last chief and they bound her on the bank of the 
lake, as an offering to Ombure. And he came; the 
woman was crying. Kro, Kré! he ate her. But, 
in the evening, he came back to the village and 
called the chief: 

—“Chief, I call you.” 

And this one, trembling, answered :—“I listen.” 

—‘“This is what I command to you, I, Ombure, 
and you shall do it. Every day, you shall bring 
two men, one man in the morning, one man in the 
evening, and the next day, you shall bring me two 
women, one woman in the morning, one woman 
in the evening. And on the the first day of each 
moon, two young girls painted with red and shining 
with oil. Go, this is I, Ombure, the King of the 
forest, this is I, Ombure, the King of the Waters. 

And thus they did during many years. Each 
morning, each evening, Ombure had his meal: two 
men one day, two women the next day and two 
young girls on the first day of the month. Thus it 
happened for a long time. In order to pay Ombure, 
the Fangs made war far, far away. And every- 
where they were the victors, because Ombure, the 
crocodile-chief, protected them, and they became 
great warriors. 

But the years passed, one after the other, and for 
a long time the Fangs had renewed their plantings. 
And they were tired of Ombure. How he had 
caught them in their flight, that, they had forgotten. 
And they were very tired of Ombure. 

And they had forgotten. And the young men 
said: “We are tired, let us leave.” And the young 
men left in front, the warriors followed, and the 
women carried the bundles after the’ warriors. 


The next morning Ombure came on the bank 
of the lake to seek his daily food, as was his habit. 
He looks, he searches. Nothing. He comes to the 
village. Nothing. What does he do? He takes 
his fetish and calls at once the spirits of the forest. 
“This is what commands to you, bure, your 


master,” he says to them. “My slaves have fled, 
they are in your domain, let all passages close in 
front of them. Wind of the storm, break the 
trees in front of them; spirit of the thunder, spirit 
of the lightning, blind their eyes! Go, it is Ombure 
who commands you.” 

And they go. The roads close in front of the 
Fangs, the big trees fall, darkness invades every- 
thing. In despair, they have to return to the lake, 
and there Ombure awaits them. But Ombure is 
old, instead of two men, he now demands: “You 
shall give me each day two young girls as a 
sacrifice.” 

And the Fangs had to obey and each day had to 
bring two young girls to Ombure, two young girls 
painted with red and shining and rubbed with oil. 
It is their Wedding festival. 

They cry and mourn, the daughters of the Fangs; 
they cry and mourn: it is the festival of the sad 
betrothing. 

They cry and mourn in the evening; in the 
morning, they do not cry nor do they mourn: their 
mothers do not hear from them any more: 
they are at the bottom of the lake, in the grotto 
where Ombure lives: they serve him, and he makes 
his food of them. 

But one day, there happened this: the young 
girl who had to be taken to the bank of the river 
that evening; the young girl whose turn had come, 
it was Alena-Kiri, the child of the chief. She was 
young and she was beautiful. And, in the evening, 
she was bound on the bank of the lake, with her 
companion. The companion did not return, but 
the next day, when daylight appeared again, the 
chief’s daughter was still there. Ombure had 
spared her. 

Therefore they called her: “Dawn has come.” 

But nine months later, the chief’s daughter had 
a child, she had a son. In remembrance of his birth, 
this boy was named Ngurangurane, the son of the 
crocodile. 

Negurangurane was then the son of Ombure, the 
crocodile-chief: this is the first story. Nguran- 
gurane was thus born. 

Here is the second story: the death of Ombure. 


Ngurangurane, the child of the crocodile Ombure 
and the chief’s daughter, grew, grew, grew, each 
day. From a child, he became a youth, from a youth 
he became a young man. He is then the chief of 
his people. He is a powerful chief and a very 
learned magician. In his heart he had two desires: 
to avenge the death of the chief of his race, his 
mother’s father, and to free his people from the 
tribute which the crocodile exacted. 

To attain this end, here is what he did: 

In the forest there is a sacred tree, this you 
know; and this tree they call it “palm-tree.” Cut 
a palm-tree: the sap flows, flows abundantly, and 
if you wait two or three days, after having enclosed 
it in earthen vessels, you will have the dzan, the 
drink that makes the heart happy. This, we know 
it now, but our fathers did not know it. He who 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Contest Awards 


The winning manuscripts selected from 1,276 entries in the eight divisions 
of OprortuNity’s Second Literary Contest, as announced at a special meeting 


The Short Story 


First Prize of $100.00 to Symphonesque by Arthur Huff 
Fauset, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second Prize of $50.00 to Muttsy by Zora Neale Hurs- 
ton, of New York City, and to The Typewriter by Doro- 
thy West, of Back Bay, Mass. 


Third Prize of $25.00 to The Heritage of the Heathen 
by Lee Wallace, of Topeka, Kansas. 

Fourth Prize of $15.00 to Roothound by Eugene Gordon, 
of Boston, Mass. 
to Rootbound by Eugene Gordon, of Boston, Mass. 

For Honorable Mention to 1. Clay, by John Matheus, 
of Institute, West Virginia. 2. High-Ball, by Claude 
McKay, of Paris, France. 3. Polly, by Carol Carson, 
of Washington, D. C. 4. Waters of Megara by John 
Davis, of Lewiston, Maine. 5. General Drums by John 
Matheus, of Institute, West Virginia. 6. A Matter of 
Inches by Warren A. McDonald, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Falutin’ by Pearl Fisher, of New York City. 8 Black 
Gum, by William V. Kelley, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Judges for Short Stories: Zona Gale, Novelist and Play- 
wright; Stuart Sherman, Editor of Books, Author and 
Critic; Jean Toomer, Short Story Writer; Carl Van Doren, 
Literary Editor Century Magazine, Author; Blanche Col- 
—— Author, Columbia University and Hunter 

ege. 


Poetry 
First Prize of $50.00 
and 
Second Prize of $35.00 divided between No Images by 
Ford Kramer, of Lincoln University, Lincoln, Pa., and 
Northboun’ by L. Ariel Williams, of Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Third Prize of $10.00 to The Tragedy of Pete by Joseph 
S. Cotter, of Louisville, Ky. 


Fourth Prize of $5.00 to Lines to Certain of One’s Elders 
by John Henry Lucas, of New York City. 


Honorable Mention to 1. Fulfillment by Helene John- 
son, of Roxbury, Mass. 2. Hatred by Gwendolyn Ben- 
nett, of Paris, France. 3. To A Persistent Phantom, by 
Frank Horne, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 4. Magalu, by Helene 
Johnson, of Roxbury, Mass. 5. God’s Edict by Wallace 
Thurman, of New York City. 6. Lethe by John Matheus, 


~ of Institute, West Va. 7. The Road, by Helene Johnson, of 


Roxbury, Mass. 8 The Frost Has Painted Cal- 
wary on the Windows of the Churches, by John Matheus, 
of Institute, West Va. 9. Song of the Sinner, by Georgia 
Douglas Johnson, of Washington, D. C. 10. America 
in Retrospect, by Claude McKay, of Paris, France. 11. 
My House, by Claude McKay, of Paris, France. 12. 
Song of Many Loves, by Georgia Douglas Johnson, of 
Washington, D. C. 


Judges for Poetry: William Rose Benet, Associate Editor 
of The Saturday Review of Literature; William Stanley 
Braithwaite, Poet, Anthologist; Witter Bynner, Poet, 
Poetry Critic; Robert Frost, Poet, Author; James Weldon 
Johnson, Poet, Anthologist; Vachel Lindsay, Poet; Alain 
Locke, Editor The New Negro; Clement Wood, Poet, 
Poetry Critic. 


in New York City on the evening of May 1st, are given below: 


HOLSTEIN PRIZES 


Plays 

First Prize of $60.00 to Sugar Cain, by F. H. Wilson, 
of Corona, N. Y. 

Second Prize of $35.00 to ’Cruiter by John Matheus, of 
Institute, West Va. 

Third Prize of $15.00 to Blood, by Warren A. McDon- 
ald, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Honorable Mention to 1. Color Struck, by Zora Neale 
Hurston, of New York City 2. The First One, by Zora 
Neale Hurston, of New York City. 3. The Cuss'd 
Thing, by May Miller, of Washington, D. C. 4. Blue 
Blood, by Georgia Douglas Johnson of Washington, D. C. 


Judges for Play Section: David Belasco, Theatrical 
Producer; Montgomery Gregory, formerly Instructor in 
Dramatics, Howard University; Paul Robeson, Actor; 
Stark Young, Dramatic Critic, Playwright, one of the 
Editors of The New Republic. 


Essays 
First Prize of $50.00 to Segregation, by Arthur Huff 
Fauset, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second Prize of $30.00 to 4 Man I Know, by Brenda 
Moryck, of Washington, D. C. 

Third Prize of $15.00 to Modernism and the Negro 
Church, by Miles Mark Fisher, of Richmond, Virginia. 


Honorable Mention to: 1. The Negro and the Radical 
Movement, by Lucius Scott, of Washington, D. C. 2. 
Why Negroes Shout, by Carol Carson, of Washington, 
D.C. +3. The Negroes’ Future and Inevitable Status, by 
Eugene Gordon, of Boston, Mass. 4. This American 
Negro Renaissance, by Wallace Thurman, of New York 
City. 5. On the Sterility of Play Making Among 
Negroes, by Edwin D. Johnson, Kittrell, N. C. 

Judges of Essay Section: Benjamin Brawley, Author, 
Professor of English, Shaw University; Van Wyck Brooks, 
Author, formerly Editor of the Freeman; Henry Goddard 
Leach, Editor The Forum. 


Personal Experience Sketches 

First Prize of $30.00 to Sand, by John Matheus, of 
Institute, West Va. 

Second Prize of $20.00 to A Dark Horse, by Anita 
Scott Coleman, Silver City, New Mexico. 

Third Prize of $10.00 to The Pink Hat, by Mrs. Aaron 
Day, Jr., of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Honorable Mention to: 1. J Must Fight Him Off, by 
Frank Horne, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 2. Two Experiences 
that Make One, by Gwendolyn Bennett, of Paris, France. 
3. Fatuma, by Lillian Lottier, of Baltimore, Md., 4. 
The Woman in the Case, by G. A. Steward, of Columbus, 
Ohio, 5. A Georgia Christmas Morn, by Eugene Gor- 
don, of Boston, Mass. 6. Lucille Speaks, by Florida 
Ridley, of Boston, Mass. 

Judges for Personal Experience Sketches: Devere 
Allen, Editor The World Tomorrow; Eugene Kinckle 
Jones; Lester Walton, Journalist and Critic. 
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Musical C 
First Prize of $75.00 to African War Dance, (For full 
orchestration) by Edmund T. Jenkins, of Paris, France. 


Second Prize of $50.00 to Sonata in A Minor (For 
cello) by Edmund T. Jenkins, of Paris, France, and In 
the Land O’ Cotton, by Florence B. Price, Little Rock, Ark. 


Third Prize of $25.00 to Way Up in Heaven, by Hall 
Johnson, of New York City. 


Honorable Mention to: 1. Talk About A Child That 
Do Lowe Jesus, by William L. Dawson, Kansas City, Mo. 
2. If Love Were Only Blowing, by Jeanette Latimer 
Norman, of Flushing, N. Y. 3. Lady O’ Mine, by Eva 
B. Dykes, of Washington, D. C. 4. To the Black Be- 
loved, by Eva B. Dykes, of Washington, D. C. 


Judges in Music Section: Frank Damrosch, Conductor, 
Director Institute of Musical Art; Nathaniel Dett, Com- 
poser; David Mannes, Director of the David Mannes’ 
Music School. 


The Alexander Pushkin Poetry Prize 

One award of $100.00 to Golgatha Is 4 Mountain, by 
Arna Bontemps, of New York City. 

Honorable Mention to: 1. Dark Girl, by Gwendolyn 
Bennett, of Paris, France. 2. Desolate, by Claude Mc- 
Kay, of Paris, France. 3 Song, by Gwendolyn Bennett, 
of Paris, France. 4. Unknown Soldier, by Frank Horne, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 5. Sympathy, by Clifford L. Miller, 
of Roxbury, Mass. 


Judges for Pushkin Poetry Section: William Rose Benet, 


Love in Ruins 


By CounTEE CULLEN 


This house where love a little while abode, 
Impoverished completely of him now, 


Associate Editor of THe Review oF LrreraTuRe. 
William Stanley Braithwaite, Poet, Anthologist; Witter 
Bynner, Poet, Poetry Critic; Robert Frost, Poet, Author; 
James Weldon Johnson, Poet, Anthologist; Vachel Lind- 
say, Poet; Alain Locke, Editor, THe New Necro; Clem- 
ent Wood, Poet, Poetry Critic. 


THE F. C. W. C. PRIZES FOR CONSTRUCTIVE 
JOURNALISM 
(Presented by the Department of Literature of the New York 
State Federation of Colored Women's Clubs, through Mrs. Addie 
W. Hunton, State President.) 


For Editorials 


Award of $100.00 to A Dying Man's Lie Refuted, ap- 
pearing in the New York Age of Jan. 30, 1926, and On 
the Road to Sing Sing, appearing in the Amsterdam News 
of May 6, 1925. 

Honorable Mention to: 1. An Arkansas Traveler, ap- 
pearing in the Chicago Defender of Jan. 30, 1926. 2. 
Driving in Reverse, appearing in the Philadelphia Tri- 
bune, Jan. 23, 1926. 3. Did You See the Parade, ap- 
pearing in the Chicago Defender, June 6, 1925. 4. Mulat- 
toes and the Anglo-Saxon Clubs, an Associated Negro 
Press Editorial by William Pickens. 5. The Dukes as 
Master Builders, appearing in the Norfolk Journal and 
Guide of Oct. 24, 1925. 

R. C. E. Brown, Acting Director and Professor, School 
of Journalism, Columbia University; John Hope, Presi- 
dent, Morehouse College; Emmett Scott, Author, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Howard University; L. Hollingsworth 
Wood. 


Of every vestige bare, drained like a bough 
Wherefrom the all-sustaining sap has flowed 
Away, yet bears upon its front bestowed 

A cabalistic legend telling how 

Love for a meager space deigned to allow 

It summer scent before the winter snowed. 
Here rots to ruin a splendor proudly calm, 
A skeleton whereof the clean bones wear 
Their indigence relieved of any qualm 

For purple robes, that once were folded there. 
The mouldy Coliseum draws upon 


Our wonder yet . . 


. no less Love’s Parthenon. 
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ie his book, ““A Modern Symposium,” Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson makes one of his speakers explain the 
emotional poverty of American life and literature by 
their lack of any profound or deeply felt religious 
experience. Religion in America, he says, has been 
chiefly a matter of custom and social respectability, 
a guarantee of right conduct, not a central and 
dominating interest which organized the individual’s 
personality as a whole. The reason for this has 
been that Americans, as a people, came to the battle 
with nature equipped with the knowledge and 
technical skill developed through long centuries in 
Europe. They began where Europe left off: hence 
the impact of natural forces could be met with 
weapons which made victory a foregone conclusion. 
Americans, never having known utter helplessness, 
have never known real fear and have never had to 
seek supernatural aid in an hour of bitter extremity. 
Individual exceptions to this rule, of course, there 
have been, but the national consciousness has always 
felt itself prepared to vanquish nature by natural 
means, its disposition has been practical and optim- 
istic, it has not known terror and despair, and it 
has therefore missed the fulness of religious experi- 
ence which, for example, the Jews and the early 
Christians possessed. 

This statement, true as it may be of the dominant 
race in America, has assuredly no application to an 
important part of the American people—the Negro 
race. No people has ever been more wholly at the 
mercy of circumstance than were the slaves who in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries were 
brought from Africa and settled upon the planta- 
tions of the South. Unorganized, hopelessly illiter- 
ate, snatched from their own civilization and intro- 
duced into a society completely alien and radically 
hostile to them, they had and could hope to have 
no real control over their destinies. They had no 
instruments for making their will prevail over the 
forces of their environment, and no idea how such 
instruments might be found. The Jews, during 
their exile in Egypt or their Babylonian captivity, 
were not more helpless or more in need of inner 


consolation and sustenance than the Negro slaves. - 


And for the Negroes, as for the Jews, light in the 
darkness was found in a supernatural religion, a 
scheme of things unseen but profoundly real, which 
corrected the injustices of the visible world and com- 
pensated the disinherited for what they lacked in 
the realm of material things. The Negroes thus 
found in religion something more than an assistance 
in practical and wordly success. 

Although the religion of the Negroes was Chris- 
tian in name, it had scarcely anything in common 
with the hard-headed, prudential Calvinism of the 
native American tradition. It was less legalistic; it 
had substantially no intellectual content; it was an 
affair of the heart and not of the mind. Like the 


The Negro Spirituals and American Art 


By Laurence BUERMEYER 


Catholic religion, it provided a large place for 
ritual, for religious drama, but, unlike the Catholic, 
its ritual was one in which all could participate. It 
belonged to its members without exception, not pri- 
marily or peculiarly to the clergy. It was also dis- 
tinctively racial, in that many of its customs were 
taken over bodily from the ancient tribal religions 
of Africa and were purely primitive and pagan. 
Free from any ecclesiastical authority, it was able 
to develop into a form precisely adjusted to the 
emotional needs of its congregations; there was no 
inflexible past to lay a dead hand upon its natural 
growth. Hence participation in it was spontaneous, 
whole-hearted and whole-souled, free from perfunc- 
tory observance of rules obeyed without personal 
conviction. In a word, it expressed the whole per- 
sonality of the Negroes as orthodox Christianity 
never expressed the whole personality of the whites. 
Consequently, it flowered in an art which was 
human and personal as no other American art has 
ever been. This art was the music and poetry of 
the “Spirituals.” 

Recent investigation has made it clear that the 
long delay in appreciation of the Spirituals, the 
failure of critics to recognize their importance as 
a distinctive and authentic art form has been due 
to their fundamental musical quality.* In Eu- 
ropean music, melody is the essential, dominating 
principle. Harmony and rhythm are secondary to 
melody. A composition is primarily a theme, and 
everything else is subsidiary to thematic develop- 
ment. But in Negro music the ground plan, the 
first principle, is the rhythmic organization, and 
both melody and harmony are secondary to this. 
Hence, though the themes of European music 
at its best are more varicd and distinguished 
than those of Negro music, Negro rhythms are 
much the more complicated, richer, and more mov- 
ing. The distinctive quality, the true expressive- 
ness of Negro music is lost to anyone who has ears 
only for melodic charm and the listener who has 
not learned to seek out the rhythmic scheme, and to 
vibrate in unison with it, cannot participate in the 
experience which it provides. The general absence, 
in those whose musical education is of the conven- 
tional pattern, of such habits of attention, has been 
fatal to a just comprehension of the Negro Spi- 
rituals. Their significance, the wealth of experi- 
ence, both religious and aesthetic, which they con- 
tain have never been grasped by the American 
consciousness or incorporated in the American tradi- 
tion. 

Had it been so understood and assimilated, the 
indictment of American art and civilization quoted 
above would have been vastly less justified. It can 
scarcely be denied that American intelligence has 


* See James Weldon gage. Preface to “The Book of 
American Negro Spirituals,” The Viking Press, 1925, 
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been predominantly calculating and unimaginative, 
that “intellectual” has been too often synonymous 
with “cerebral,” that there has been no deep fund 
of experience for American art to draw upon. In 
consequence, in spite of an individualism which has 
often been stridently self-assertive, American self- 
expression usually seems shallow and personal in- 
dividuality rare. American art, in other words, has 
been in the main a rather feeble and savorless echo 
of European art, not growing out of the soil of na- 
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tional life, but transplanted from abroad and kept 
alive in a hot-house. American architecture, Amer- 
ican music, American painting and sculpture, and 
the greater part of American literature—in a word, 
all the expressions of the “genteel tradition” have 
been an imitation of European models. Our only 
important indigenous art has been without influence 
and recognition, partly because of misunderstanding, 
partly because of race prejudice. 

It is, or should be, a commonplace that individual 


self-expression is impossible to anyone who has not 
assimilated a tradition. Assimilation of a tradition 
is not the same thing as imitation of a model; it 
involves living through the experience of which the 
tradition is an outgrowth. It must therefore de- 
velop out of roots which go down into the deeper 
soil of experience, of common activities inter-related 
at many points and embracing the inarticulate and 
unrationalized parts of the personality as well as 
the superficially conscious parts. It must, in other 
words, have primitive elements, and it is precisely 
in these primitive elements that the art of the 
Spirituals is richest. Though anonymous, they were, 
of course, written and composed by individuals, but 
the individuality of their authors is submerged in 
the collective spirit which they express. This does 
not mean that they are stereotyped or conventional, 
but only that their burden is the tribulations, hopes 
and joys which a whole people have in common, not 
the particular purposes or aspirations by which one 
man is distinguished from another. They are the 
cry of a race asking to be led out of captivity, 
finding solace in protesting against the cruelty of 
the oppressor, or in dwelling in fancy upon the 
freedom, the joys of possession and accomplishment 
of which the race as a whole is deprived. (“Go 
down, Moses, way down in Egypt land, tell ole 
Pharoah to let my people go,” “Were you there 
when they crucified my Lord?” “Sometimes I feel 
like an eagle in de air,’ “All God’s chillun got 
shoes.””) Like all oppressed peoples, they are too 
much absorbed in their common woes to be much 
concerned, or, indeed, to be conscious of the hard- 
ships incidental to individual temperament or char- 
acter; there is no protest of the individual against 
the customs or ideals of the group. Indeed, separa- 
tion of any sort from the group is excessively hard 
to bear and is an occasion for lament. (“TI couldn't 
hear nobody pray.”) The voice of a Voltaire, an 
Ibsen or a Nietzsche would be as incongruous in the 
Spirituals as it would be in the Iliad. This pri- 
mitiveness is genuine; it is no self-conscious home- 
sickness for the primitive like the worship of “na- 
ture’ in Rousseau or Chateaubriand. The only 
approach to it in American art is the poetry of 
Walt Whitman, but unlike “Leaves of Grass” it 
appealed to and was enjoyed by those whose lives it 
celebrated: Whitman’s vogue was among the over 
civilized. 

It is obviously impossible to find in the Spirituals 
the expression of a complete or rounded experience 
of life. They contain not a vestige of reflection, 
of the “wonder” out of which grows the intellectual 
life. The Negro world was “human, _all-too- 
human”; even when all allowances are made for 
their conditions of life, the total absence of one of 
the characteristic human interests points to a defi- 
ciency in experience. How much this is a question 
of inherent quality of mind is a question doubtless 
unanswerable, but the defect does not in any case 
impair the value of Negro music for American art 
as it exists. Interest in the general, the universal 
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HE experiment sketched herewith was car- 

ried out in a chemical factory that employs 
about a dozen Negroes. In order to assure to these 
men the maximum of practical efficiency, and also 
to give them as rich and interesting an experience 
of life as circumstances permitted, the Company 
undertook, a number of years ago, an experiment 
in education. Because of the shortness of the work- 
ing day, it was possible to devote an hour several 
times a week to a systematic study of problems inti- 
mately related to the Negro’s life, both business and 
personal. The study was planned and directed by 
a white member of the company’s staff, now an 
Associate Director of Education in the Barnes 
Foundation. It was carried on by discussion, in- 
formal but not haphazard or desultory. Member- 
ship in the classes was and always has been volun- 
tary, but the interest aroused was such that all the 
employees attended them regularly. 

The general plan of work, as well as the selection 
of topics for study, has at all times been based upon 
the educational principles of John Dewey. The 
primary purpose has been to cultivate intelligence 
by showing the possibilities of which every-day life 
is full, and to make intelligence effective by setting 
it to work to realize those possibilities, to make labor 
free, spontaneous, rich in cultural as well as materi- 
al rewards. The plan has aimed at democracy in 
education, not by watering down knowledge or by 
relaxing standards of intelligence, but by making the 
whole process a cooperative affair, free from any 
authoritative control. The function of the leader 
in discussion has been to suggest, to assist intelli- 
gence to find the information needed to solve the 
problems, never to impose solutions or to lay down 
rules dogmatically. The esprit de corps has always 
been so good, and the desire to advance in under- 
standing so genuine, that the discussion has always 
gone on under its own impetus. There has never 
been any need for whipping up a lagging interest. 
Since the purpose has been to present knowledge 
stripped of its academic trappings, in a form pre- 
cisely relevant to actual problems, no attempt has 
been made at any time to correct errors not bearing 
upon the point at issue. Grammatical blunders have 
been passed over without notice, and the men en- 
couraged to express themselves in the way most 
natural to them. (The atmosphere of the school- 
room has been avoided in every way possible. 

The object of education is to find one’s self in the 
world and to-make one’s self at home there. Hence 
the first topics of discussion were psychological. 
Psychology, however, was presented without any 
unnecessary technicality, and simply as a study of 
the impulses, the instincts, which constitute the ulti- 
mate sources of behavior, the organization of these 
impulses into habits, and of habits into the person- 
ality as a whole. The meaning of intelligence as 
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the method of organization, both of the personality 
and of the environment, was explained. Every ef- 
fort was made to leave no general principle unat- 
tached to specific facts in experience, and to point 
out the bearing of all principles upon specific per- 
sonal problems. ‘The legitimacy of every human 
instinct was insisted on, together with the limitation 
imposed by due consideration for every other in-. 
stinct. In the same way, both the advantages and 
the disadvantages of habit were made clear, the 
value of habit in giving stability to character, and 
the danger that habit may harden into fixation and 
inertia. Finally, the importance of intelligence, of 
integration of personality and control of environ- 
ment, was emphasized throughout. 

Subsequent discussion related chiefly to the func- 
tion of intelligence in grasping and remoulding the 
environment. It was shown how intelligence is 
capable of changing the toil by which a livelihood 
is gained into free self-expression, and so transform- 
ing drudgery into art. Since all labor is an affair of 
cooperation, the conditions under which cooperation 
becomes effective and personally satisfactory were 
dwelt upon—conditions which make clear the es- 
sential meaning of good morals. But the process of 
bread-winning is only a part of life, and the problem 
of extending personal activities into other spheres 
led at once to the study of social conditions in gene- 
ral. At this point Bertrand Russell’s “Why Men 
Fight” was found illuminating. Since understand- 
ing of the social system as it exists requires knowl- 
edge of the past, history came next under considera- 
tion, and Well’s “Outline of History” was studied 
and extensively discussed. From this it was but a 
step to the nature of evolution, and from that to 
scientific method in general. 

Parallel to this discussion of the world of object- 
ive fact, a study of the world of art was carried on. 
After the aesthetic phases of the every-day life of 
affairs had been explored, attention was turned to 
the fine arts themselves. A large collection of pic- 
tures belonging to the chemical company has always 
been exhibited in the factory buildings, and these 
pictures provided material for unending comment 
and debate. They were treated, in accordance with 
the Barnes Foundation’s general educational pro- 
gram, from a point of view strictly plastic: discus- 
sion was always directed to the qualities that make 
a picture a work of plastic art rather than a literary 
or historical document. Indeed, the results of this 
discussion, and the astonishing success which at- 
tended the efforts to convey to persons lacking all 
formal education an understanding of painting as 
an art, played an important part in the formation of 
the Barnes Foundation’s educational program as a 
whole. Not pictures only, however, but music, 
poetry, the drama, were analyzed in the light of 
aesthetic principles; their source in human nature 
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was kept constantly in view, and the psychological 
factors in aesthetic appreciation were at all times 
shown in relation to the objective facts in the work 
of art itself. For example, an extensive analysis was 
made on the negro play “Rosanne”, an analysis 
which brought out the psychology of each of the 
characters in the play, and the ground of the ob- 
server's reaction to them. 

Because of the fact that the members ot the class 
were Negroes, particular attention was paid to race 
problems, to the social and economic handicaps 
uhder which the Negro suffers, their cause and their 
cure. These problems were naturally in the centre 
of the men’s consciousness, the questions arising were 
those which they most desired to find answers to, 
and the coordination of particular facts with general 
principles was easiest in this field. No attempt was 
made to shield them from unwelcome truths: the 
causes for the Negroe’s servitude which lie in the 
Negro himself were pointed out, along with the 
Negro’s resources in combatting and overcoming 
his own defects. It was made apparent that the 
Negro’s spontaneity, his impulsiveness, his delight in 
imagination, were valuable only if kept within 
limits, and that a resolute, self-denying effort to 
reach a distant goal was often, under existing con- 
ditions, more important than enjoyment of the plea- 
sures nearest at hand. Especially the need of organi- 
zation on a large scale, of the widest possible co- 
operation with all the agencies working for the Ne- 
gro’s betterment, was insisted upon. The practical 
purpose of the discussion at this point was to over- 
come the timidity, the self-distrust of the Negro by 
showing him the achievements of his race, the things 
of which it is capable; it was also to overcome his 
tendency to live in the moment, to shirk the practi- 
cal difficulties of organization, by convincing him 
that persistent effort through times of distraction 
and discouragement is essential if advance on his 
part is to be anything more than a pious hope. Al- 
though direct exhortation was avoided, and methods 
of procedure were left to him to discover, the bear- 
ing of general principles on his specific problems was 
never left in doubt. 

As a whole, the results of the experiment were 
exceedingly encouraging. The individuals compos- 
ing the class were of good but not exceptional abili- 
ty, and there is no reason to suppose that the same 
experiment, tried upon different material, would 
have been any less successful. The men started with 
the universal endowment of the Negro race—will- 
ingness, teachableness, a rich emotional and imagi- 
native endowment. The beginning of the experi- 
ment really came before any formal classes were 
held, when the people concerned were left to find 
their own ways of doing their work and of adjust- 
ing themselves to each other. Their native dispo- 
sition to enact a drama in all they did, to take 
pleasure in activities in which they enjoyed freedom 
and responsibility, formed the starting-point for all 
their subsequent development. Without this shar- 
ing, by every member of the group, of the interests 
of the group as a whole, little could have been ac- 
complished. 


At first, the discussion was dominated rather by 
feeling than by intelligence: imagination constantly 
tended to encroach upon the sphere of reflection. 
No attempt was made by the leader of the discus- 
sion to stifle feeling or imagination, but the intru- 
sion of either where it did not belong was always 
analyzed; rational solutions of problems were 
offered as an alternative to those suggested by pas- 
sion or prejudice, and in time the Negroes them- 
selves came increasingly to rely upon their intelli- 
gence} and to give rein to their imagination only on 
occasions on which it could fittingly be exercised. 
Their ability to view a situation dispassionately, to 
seek and to find the information needed to solve a 
practical or personal problem, was amply vindicated, 
and this increasing display of rationality was not ac- 
companied by any falling off in the dramatic quality 
of the discussions. Thanks to the keenness of their 
interest, and to their powers of picturesque expres- 
sion, the discussion retained a color, a vividness, and 
intensity which visitors to the class, men who occu- 
pied chairs in colleges and universities, declared to 
be a welcome contrast to the dullness and perfunc- 
toriness characteristically found in the ordinary 
academic class-room. 

In the study of social conditions—a study to 
which invaluable aid was found in the columns of 
“OpporTUNITY —the earnestness, the capacity of 
the Negro for taking serious thought about specific 
difficulties, was clearly manifested. However, it was 
in the discussion of aesthetic problems, and in the 
actual enjoyment of works of art, that his powers 
seemed to find their most congenial sphere of exer- 
cise. The temperamental affinity between the Ne- 
gro and art in all its forms was apparent immediate- 
ly. What was colorful, what was picturesque, what 
was rhythmic, impressed him instantly, and the im- 
pression was reflected forthwith in his own activities. 
His initiation into the world of art seemed as natu- 
ral as his initiation into breathing, and just as natu- 
ral was his assimilation of art into his own life. 
Spontaneous, even automatic, as the manifestation 
of his aesthetic interest was, it was intelligent as 
well: he not only enjoyed, he was able to learn why 
he enjoyed. This fact supplies the answer to those 
who assert that the Negro is a mere creature of 
instinct, incapable of rational comprehension or con- 
trol of what he does. The education which these 
Negroes acquired was a real education: they learned 
both to do and to understand, to act and to see their 
acts in the light of general principles and remote 
consequences. 

The conditions of the experiment precluded an 
attempt to give to the members of the class a train- 
ing in scientific research or the formal practice of 
the fine arts. They were primarily men engaged 
in earning their livelihood by the work of their 
hands, and science and art were, by force of their 
circumstances, secondary to life itself. The experi- 
ment, however, did beyond question succeed in 
demonstrating that a liberal education, however 
unacademic, a humane culture, are within the realm 
of possibility for ordinary unschooled Negroes, men 
with no unusual advantages in natural endowment. 
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Cane—By Jean Toomer. With a Foreword by 
Waldo Frank. Boni and Liveright, 1923. 


The Weary Blues—By Langston Hughes. With 
an Introduction by Carl van Vechten. Alffed A. 
Knopf, 1926. 


Color — By Countee Cullen. Harper and 
Brothers, 1926. 


*¢ IKE purple tallow flames, songs jet up. They 
spread a ruddy haze over the heavens. The 
haze swings low. Now the whole countryside is a 
soft chorus.” So Jean Toomer, in Cane, describes 
the effect of a song spark that traveled swiftly from 
cabin to cabin in a Georgia night. Not all white 
folks, perhaps not many, will understand it. There 
is More primitive poetry, and more poetic mysticism, 
in Cane, than in any other book yet produced on this 
continent. Further on in the story comes this: 

‘Slave boy whom some Christian mistress taught 
to read the Bible. Black man who saw Jesus in 
the rice fields, and began preaching to his people. 
Moses—and Christ—words used for songs. Dead 
blind father of a muted folk who feel their way up- 
ward to a life that crushes or absorbs them.” 

Twice have I had the kinship of the African and 
the Indian (or Hindu) mind impressed distinctly 
upon me: once and again in reading Charles H. 
Conner’s The Enchanted Valley (alas! so little 
known!) and a second time and again in reading 
Cane. It chanced that I came to this latter book 
direct from Mukerju’s Caste and Outcast. Who 
does not know that the Negroes have an understand- 
ing of our Scriptures—which of course are ours only 
by imperfect adoption—which leaves us wondering, 
and ought to leave us humiliated? But I am now 
speaking about poetry, not religion, though the two 
are not far asunder. Again I quote from Cane: 

“Ralph Kabnis, propped in his bed, tries to read. 
Ceiling, patterned by the fringed globe of the lamp. 
The walls, unpainted, are seasoned a rosin yellow. 
And cracks between the boards are black. These 
cracks are the lips the night winds use for whisper- 
ing. Night winds in Georgia are vagrant poets, 
whispering. Kabnis, against his will, lets his book slip 
down, and listens to them.” 

When “an atom of dust in agony on a Georgia 
hillside” hears in the winds through the cracks of 
his cabin the whisperings of vagrant poets what may 
not be expected of that same “atom” when the 
agony, intensified, understood, has at command the 
language of Shakespeare, Shelley, Sandburg? 

Cane is written partly in verse form, partly in 
prose: all of it has the spirit of poetry. It is, in 
respect to content and form, an audacious book, 
stamped all over with genius. 

The story of Dunbar’s printing and peddling his 


Singers of New Songs 


By Rosert T. Kerwin 


first book is well known. Something like that has 
been the story of all Negro books of verse hitherto. 
1 have a shelf of such books—the cost of printing 
borne by the author, the burden of selling borne b, 
the author. Is it not a notable event in the histor) 
of the American Negro, and of America, that in the 
first months of the year 1926 two young Negro poets 
had their books put forth, on their merits and trade 
value, just as white poets’ books, by two publishing 
firms of first repute for orthodox business? Negro 
poets are in the market, no longer lost wanderers 
on Parnassus. 

Mr. Langston Hughes has now for three or four 
years—he is but in his twenty-fifth year—been 
transposing into verse some of the rhythms of Negro 
life. He is the interpreter of jazz and of the lite 
from which it springs. Harlem is his, its theatres 
and dance halls, its streets and tenements, its gaities 


and “blues.” The poignant note is not long absent. 
This is typical : 
She 


Who searched for lovers 
In the night 

Has gone the quiet way 
Into the still, 

Dark land of death 
Beyond the rim of day. 


Now like a little lonely waif 
She walks 

An endless street 

And gives her kiss to nothingness 
Would God his lips were sweet! 


It’s a common story. Why weep? 


The rhythm of life 

Is a jazz rhythm, 

Honey. 

The gods are laughing at us. 


The broken heart of love, 

The weary, weary heart of pain— 
Overtones, 
Undertones, 

To the rumble of street cars, 

To the swish of rain. 


Lenox Avenue, 

Honey. 

Midnight, 

And the gods are laughing at us. 


All this life of Harlem calls for a poet. No re- 
porter can give it to the world. His most honest 
story of any event in Harlem would be a lie. Mr. 
Langston Hughes comes on the scene and we begin 
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to see a new world—one that night only reveals. 
Here are lyrics that are akin to the deathless ones 
in all languages—Sappho’s, Horace’s, Herrick’s, but 
most of all the Hebrew Song of Songs. This is an 
example: 


Would 

That I were a jewel, 

A shattered jewel, 

That all my. shining brilliants 
Might fall at thy feet, 

Thou dark one. 


Would 

That I were a garment, 

A shimmering, silken garment, 
That all my folds 

Might wrap about thy body, 
Absorb thy body, 

Hold and hide thy body, 

Thou dark one. 


Would 

That I were a flame, 

But one sharp, leaping flame 
To annihilate thy body, 

Thou dark one. 


I would liken you 

To a night without stars 
Were it not for your eyes. 

I would liken you 

To a sleep without dreams 
Were it not for your songs. 


Truly those who see only with their eyes see not 
at all. Dancers, and jazz bands, and chansons vul- 
gaires, and Charlestons, and Weary Blues hardly 
tell the whole story, and tell their own not at all. 
Hence Langston Hughes. 

In 1923 a Negro student in New York University 
won second place among the seven hundred under- 
graduates of American colleges who competed for 
the Witter Bynner prize in poetry. The next year 
he was still second, and in 1925 he was first. This 
was Countee Cullen, aged 23. On the publication 
of “The Ballad of the Brown Girl” I wrote, in 
The Southern Workman, that it placed Mr. Cullen 
by the side of the best modern masters of the ballad 
—Morris, Rossetti, and any others that may be 
named. Of course it is imitative—all modern bal- 
lads are, and are successful just in degree as they 
are imitative of the old folk ballads. But there is 
a felicity possible in imitation, and a creativeness, 
which are capable of producing the thrill we expect 
of supreme art. I still think, ““The Ballad of the 
Brown Girl” worthy of the praise I gave it. 

But now appears Mr. Cullen’s first book and this 
ballad is nowhere in it! My first thought is, What 
must be the severity of self-criticism, and the au- 
dacity, of a poet of twenty-three who will exclude 
from his book a poem of such merit? It was a most 
conceited thing to do. But I have no sooner read his 
ballad entitled “Judas Iscariot” than I am able to 


guess the reason of the exclusion. Like the author, 
I am willing to rest his case upon this ballad without 
the assistance of “The Brown Girl.” 

I return to his apologia, as it were, “To You 
Who Read My Book :” 


Juice of the first 
Grapes of my vine, 
I proffer your thirst 
My own heart’s wine. 
Here of my growing 
A red rose sways, 
Seed of my sowing, 
And work of my days. 


It is in an altogether manly strain, albeit with an 
undertone of melancholy—Mr. Cullen did well to 
entitle his book “Color.” It is impregnated with 
color. Something exotic to the Caucasian, call it 
color, call it Africanism, call it what you will, im- 
pregnates the fabric of Cullen’s verse as the murex 
dye impregnated the cloth of the Tyrian looms, and 
made the purples worn by kings. A brown girl is 
thus brought before you: 


Her walk is like the replica 
Of some barbaric dance 
Wherein the soul of Africa 

Is winged with arrogance. 


An Atlantic City waiter whose subtle poise as 
with his tray aloft he carves dexterous avenues, as 
it were through a jungle, on his way to serve choice 
viands to ladies who pause and gaze, is thus pre- 
sented : 


Sheer through his acquiescent mask 
Of bland gentility, 

The jungle flames like a copper cask 
Set where the sun strikes free. 


In such imagery we have a poet who is going on 
his own. We have here a Negro poet who is as 
sure of himself as Keats was. Two entire poems of 
Cullen’s I will give because, primarily, of their 
merits as poems, and incidentally because they ex- 
emplify, as the “Judas Iscariot” already mentioned 
does, the Negro’s easy penetration to the meanings 
we of the occidental and white mind so easily miss 
in “our” gospel narratives. 


BiackK MAGDALENS 


These have no Christ to spit and stoop 
To write upon the sand, 

Inviting him that has not sinned 
To raise the first rude hand. 


And if he came they could not buy 
Rich ointment for his feet, 

The body’s sale scarce yields enough 
To let the body eat. 


The chaste clean ladies pass them by 
And draw their skirts aside, 
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But Magdalens have a ready laugh; 
They wrap their wounds in pride. 


They fare full ill since Christ forsook 
The cross to mount a throne, 

And Virtue still is stooping down 
To cast the first hard stone. 


SIMON THE CYRENIAN SPEAKS 


He never spoke a word to me, 
And yet He called my name; 

He never gave a sign to me, 
And yet I knew and came. 


At first I said, “I will not bear 
His cross upon my back ; 

He only seeks to place it there 
Because my skin is black.” 


But He was dying for a dream, 
And He was very meek, 

And in His eyes there shone a gleam 
Men journey far to seek. 


It was Himself my pity bought; 
I did for Christ alone 
What all of Rome could not have 
wrought 
With bruise of lash or stone. 


These two poems, which are quite typical of Mr. 
Cullen’s quality as a poet, suggest something in the 
way of spiritual discernment and wisdom which is 
the Negro’s peculiar possession. It is the same 
quality which appears in Mr. Roland Hayes’ sing- 
ing—a quality that so gets hold of your heart. It 
surely omens a new element in our literature, art 
and life. Will the Negro be duly impressed with 


the idea that he has this contribution to make? 
And, a more important question, will the Caucasian, 
proud of his “supreme Caucasian mind,” be humbly 
or otherwise receptive? 

It is easy enough to conceive of the American 
Negro outstripping every competitor in every art 
and in every spiritual quality or achievement. If 
suffering worketh patience, and patience hope, and 
hope maketh not ashamed, the Negroes are the 
privileged class, God’s chosen, in America and in 
the world. This can hardly be construed into an 
argument for lynching: “woe unto him through 
whom the offense cometh:” but it goes far toward 
justifying the ways of God to men. There is a 
law of compensation. Sometimes it seems to be the 
only law in the universe worth consideration. ‘lhe 
Negro is making deeper penetrations, or plunges, 
into the abysma of life and scaling painfully and 
gloriously loftier heights, than any other group of 
mortals. A wisdom is therefore coming to be his 
which belongs to no other. And wisdom is more 
precious, according to very good authority, than the 
choicest residential sections of cities, and Pullman 
privileges, and theatre seats, and equal educational 
opportunities. Though it is only by demanding 
these that those experiences come whose fruit is 
wisdom. And such wisdom always finds embodi- 
ment in poetry. It is now doing so. 

A little more than a century ago Leigh Hunt an- 
nounced in a paper of which he was the editor, three 
new poets. Two of them were, Shelley and Keats. 
It sometimes happens—once, in a century, perhaps, 
to or three poets of indisputable genius appear linked 
in some sort of union. It’s in the lap of the gods 
whether Toomer, Hughes, and Cullen will be poets 
of unfilled renown or the creators of an epoch when 
it will no more seem a marvel 


“To make a poet black, and bid him sing.’ 


Love Song for Lucinda 


By Lancston HuGHEs 


Love 

Is a ripe plum 

Growing on a purple tree. 
Taste it once 

And the spell of its enchantment 
Will never let you be. 


Love 


Love 

Is a bright star 

Glowing in far Southern skies. 
Look too hard 

And its burning flame 

Will always hurt your eyes. 


Is a high mountain 
Stark in a windy sky. 


If you 


Would never lose your breath. 
Do not climb too high. 
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Anchoring the Future 


By Rocer W. Rus 


P on the sixth floor of Number 8 East 41st 
Street, New York City, a new office has just 
opened. It will stay open until the third of July. 
On the Fourth of July it would be appropriate to 
dig into the floor of that office and plant there—a 
milestone. 

At that address are now the headquarters of the 
campaign which is just about to open, to finance the 
next three years budgets of the New York Urban 
League, the Brooklyn Urban League, and that part 
of the budget of the National Urban League which 
is customarily raised in Greater New York. The 
total sum sought is $350,000, to be divided into 
three parts according to the budgets of the three co- 
operating organizations. 

This is the bare statement of the campaign plans. 
What this campaign means, however, in co-oper- 
ation, in a rallying together of friends and supporters 
of the Urban League, in advance toward a wider 
racial understanding and good will, that is another 
story, and a good one. Securing the finances of these 
three organizations for three years ahead is going to 
put them on a more permanent and far more effect- 
ive basis than they have ever yet enjoyed. Anyone 
engaged in work of this nature knows that financial 
worry is the greatest deterrent to effective work. It 
is like a horse-fly continually settling on the famous 
one-armed paper hanger. 

The Urban League has progressed a long way in 
the fifteen years of its existence. It and its various 
affiliations have accomplished much. A brief review 
of its most recent achievements will serve, perhaps, 
to point out the way in which it is moving and will 
suggest the further achievements that this mutual 
campaign is going to make possible. 

“A practical year of inter-racial co-operation,” 
Eugene K. Jones calls the year 1925 in the history 
of the National Urban League. Its objectives for 
that year were the establishment of a National De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, which was ac- 
complished; the extension of the movement to 
additional local communities, which ac- 
complished; the operation of its Department of 
Research and Investigation, which was accom- 
plished ; the continuation of its social service training 
plan, which was done; and the continued rendering 
of information and advice on all matters pertaining 
to Negro life in America, which was done. 

“In this last matter, no higher tribute could be 
paid the League, and no more conclusive evidence 
of its standing could be found than the fact that in 
1925 students from almost every country in the 
world turned to the League for information on 
racial problems. 

The establishment of the Minneapolis Urban 
League; the adoption of the League by seven new 
Community Chests, bringing the total number to 
27; the extension of OpporTuNirty’s influence so 
that it is now used in 150 study groups, libraries, 


and sociological classes; the completion of the survey 
of the Negroes of Trenton, N. J.; the national 
survey made by Mr. Jones; new and _ intense 
activities of the local Leagues of many cities—these 
are a few of the solid accomplishments of 1925. 

The Brooklyn Urban League, in its report just 
published, shows equal effort and equal results. Be- 
cause of the inter-connection between this League 
and the Lincoln Settlement, its work is more largely 
welfare and relief work than the work of most locals. 

Its Juvenile Court work extended to 658 cases. 
The Nursery activities cared for 6,469 children. A 
kindergarten was started, with a Board of Educa- 
tion teacher. Visiting Nurses operating from the 
League handled 8,169 cases. Of 395 applicants for 
employment, 386 were placed. Health work, con- 
valescent and hospital work, relief cases, fresh air 
work, housing improvement, and a number of similar 
lines of endeavor were followed. 

In Harlem, the New York Urban League super- 
vised recreation playgrounds and daily excursions 
of children to the city’s parks. It managed a con- 
valescent home for men, and another for women, 
accommodating 65 patients for from 2 to 6 weeks. 
Of more than 3,000 applicants for work it placed 
1,083, finding for them better work or more practi- 
cable work than they could otherwise have had. 


Could the total number of individual contacts 
made by these three organizations be added up, it 
would be well in excess of 50,000. That is to say, 
fifty thousand individuals were either helped out of 
a tight place, or were given a wider comprehension 
of what racial relations should be. These fifty 
thousand different achievements could have been 
made and would have been made by no other agency. 

When the death rate is unnecessarily high; when 
there is an excess of crime in a Negro district ; when 
delinquency is uncontrolled; when our people are 
forced to live in dilapidated tenements and are sub- 
jected to exortionate rents; when streets and back- 
yards are left uncleaned in Negro districts; when 
the adjustment between racial groups slips up and 
harsh friction occurs—then the people have become 
accustomed to appeal to the Urban League. 

Therefore the campaign which is now starting 
will find many friends and will consolidate the 
ranks. Anyone, now who is willing to help will 
find friends and a welcome at campaign head- 
quarters. Volunteers are going to be needed, and 
the call for them is issued. Within a few days of 
the appearance of this issue of OppoRTUNITY, com- 
mittee and organization will be announced in the 
newspapers—a Brooklyn Committee, a Down- 
Town New York Committee, and an Up-Town 
New York Committee. The intensive campaign 
will start on May 17th. 

It is not going to be easy, but it is going to be 
done. The League has a record of success. 
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HE Annual Meeting of the American Tennis 

Association was held in Bordentown, N. J., and 
was attended by about three hundred delegates, tennis 
players and enthusiasts, representing nine Associations 
and eighteen clubs, making a total of ninety-nine clubs 
throughout the country. 

Reports were as follows: 

The Executive Secretary reported the following 
entries at the last National Tournament: Men’s 
Singles—116; Ladies’ Singles—35; Men’s Doubles— 
47; Ladies’ Doubles—12; Mixed Doubles—14; Junior 
Singles—15. The rule passed at the last Convention 
limiting each entrant to two events only, prevented the 
Doubles events from becoming too large. 

The Tournament was conducted under most favor- 
able circumstances, the weather being perfect through- 
out the week. With two exceptions, in the Men’s 
Doubles event, all the old champions were dethroned, 
and new ones appeared in their stead. 

The new champions are as follows: 

Men’s Singles—Ted Thompson—Washington, D. C. 

Ladies’ Singles—Miss Lulu Ballard—Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Men’s Doubles—Ted Thompson and Tally Holmes 
—Washington, D. C. 
Ladies’ Doubles—Miss Lulu Ballard—Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Miss Ora Washington—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mixed Doubles—Dr. L. Downing—Virginia, and 
Mrs. O. Seames—Chicago, IIl. 
Junior Singles—Lenoir Cook—Washington, D. C. 
The East vs. West matches resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the East by the score 4—1. 
Ratings for the season 1925 are as follows: 


Men’s Singles 
No. 1—Ted Thompson—Washington, D. C. 
No. 2—Edgar G. Brown—New York. 
No. 3—Eyre G. Saitch—New York. 
No. 4—Talley Holmes—Washington, D. C. 
No. 5—B. M. Rhetta—Baltimore, Md. 
No. 6—E. R. Simmons—Dayton, Ohio. 
No. 7—J. W. Anderson—Virginia. 
No. 8—Allan Woolridge—Washington, D. C. 
No. 9—Solomon Words—New Jersey. 
No. 10—Russel Smith—Chicago, 
No. 11—John Griff—Portsmouth, Va. 
No. 12—O. B. Williams—Chicago, IIl. 
No. 13—John Wilkinson—Washington, D. C. 
No. 14—Richard Hudlin—St. Louis, Mo. 
No. 15—Kenneth Worde—New Jersey. 
No. 16—George Smith—New York. 
No. 17—E. D. Downing—Roanoke, Va. 
No. 18—W. W. Walker—Baltimore, Md. 
No. 19—E. Gomes—New York. 
No. 20—Ross Strange—Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ Ladies’ Singles 
No. 1—Lulu Ballard—Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 2—Isadore Channells—Chicago, 
No. 3—Ora Washington—Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 4—Mrs. Dorothy R. Ewell—Chicago, II. 
No. 5—Nellie Nicholson—Baltimore, Md. 
No. 6—Alberta Ballard—Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 7—Blanche Winston—Washington, D. C. 
. 8—Laura V. Junior—Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Tennis Association 


By Geratp NorMAN 


No. 9—Mrs. C. O. Seames—Chicago, III. 
No. 10—Eunice Brown—North Carolina. 
No. 11—Lillian Hines—North Carolina. 

No. 12—Mrs. Elsie Conick—New York City. 


Men’s Doubles 
No. 1—Ted Thompson and Tally Holmes—Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


No. ie Saitch and George Smith—New York 
ity. 

No. 3—Dr. E. Downing and Dr. J. McGriff—Vir- 
ginia. 

No. 4—Solomon Worde and Kenneth Worde—New 
Jersey. 

No. 5—Dr. B. M. Rhetta and W. Walker—Balti- 
more, Md. 


R. Strange and Grinnell—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ladies’ Doubles 

No. 1—L. Ballard and O. Washington—Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

No. 2—I. Channels—Chicago; and L. Hines—North 
Carolina. 

No. 3—Mrs. C. O. Seames and Mrs. D. R. Ewell- 
Chicago, III. 

No. 4—E. Leonard—New York; and L. Junior— 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mixed Doubles 


No. 1—Dr. L. C. Downing—Roanoke, Va.; and Mrs. 
; C. O. Seames—Chicago, III. 
No. i and Mrs. Eugene K. Jones—Flushing, 


No. 3—Dr. B. Rhetta and Miss N. Nicholson—Balti- 
more, Md. 


Junior Singles 
No. 1—Lenoir Cook—Washington, D. C. 
No. 2—Lewis Jones—New York City. 
No. 3—J. Trottman—New York City. 
No. 4—Reginald Weir—New York City. 
No. 5—Alfred Walker—Baltimore, Md. 
No. 6—T. Calloway—North Carolina. 


The officers elected for the coming season are: 
President—Dr. Harry S. McCard—Baltimore, Md. 
First Vice-President—Dr. D. Ivison Hoage—New 

York City. 

Second Vice-President—Miss Laura V. Junior—Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Executive Secretary—G. F. Norman—Flushing, N. Y. 

Secretary—J. Mercer Burrell—Newark, N. J. 

Treasurer—Eugene K. Jones—New York City, N. Y. 

Ass’t Executive Secretary—J. S. Watson, N. Y. City. 

Assistant Secretary—Chas. P. Buchanan—N . Y. City. 


Executive Committee 


Lester B. Granger—Bordentown, N. J. 
Dr. J. L. McGriff—Portsmouth, Va. 
Tally R. Holmes—Washington, D. C. 
Dr. John B. Hall—Boston, Mass. 
Richard Hudlin—St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. L. C. Downing—Roanoke, Va. 
William T. Hughes—Wilberforce, Ohio. 
The National Tournament will be held during the 
week of August 16th-2Ist, 1926, in St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Negro Spirituals and American Art 
(Continued from page 159) 


(and the practical is a form of the general), what- 
ever its importance for a well-balanced culture, 
readily slips into a deficient realization of the sen- 
suous, into a preoccupation with bleak abstractions. 
This the Negro has entirely escaped, and in escap- 
ing it he has qualified himself to bring to America 
the aesthetic contribution which is more imperatively 
needed than any other. 

In the Spirituals the words sung, if considered 
apart from the music, are likely to seem trite, some- 
times baldly prosaic, and almost always destitute 
of the magic of phrase which we expect from poetry 
of the first order. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the words were no more intended to 
stand by themselves than are the words in an opera 
libretto, which invariably, even in the best of operas, 
seem thin and prosaic if they are read simply as 
poetry. If words and music are to be united in 
a single whole, neither can be self-sufficient; too 
weighty a content in either leaves too little atten- 
tion for the other. It is almost inconceivable that 
the last scene of “Anthony and Cleopatra,” the 
opening of the third book of “Paradise Lost,” or 
the “Ode to a Nightingale” should be set to music, 
or that words should be sung to the Eroica Sym- 
phony. The Spirituals, indeed, are more even than 
a union of words and music, they contain elements 
from the dance as well. Time was beaten to them 
by the whole body, by the head as well as by the 
hands and feet. They are, in the literal physical 
sense, extremely moving. They thus engaged all 


Teacher 


By Lancston HuGuHes 


Ideals are like the stars, 
Always above our reach. 


the activities of the personality and so represent a 
very highly integrated art. 

Not only is the art of the Spirituals highly in- 
tegrated, it is integrated, musically, at a very high 
level. The rhythms are of an extremely complex 
and moving order, and the sense displayed for coun- 
terpoint is also very considerable. The contrapuntal 
effects, unfortunately, are largely lost in the printed 
and published versions of the Spirituals, and they 
disappear almost entirely when the songs are at- 
tempted by white singers. They depend partly upon 
traditions of singing which have never been really 
mastered, except by the Negroes themselves, partly 
upon the Negro gift for improvisation, which makes 
each rendering of the songs, by competent Negro 
musicians, a distinct experience or creation. The 
same gift for improvisation appears in the extremely 
rich and varied harmonic effects, scarcely suggested 
by the written notes, which a Negro choir is able 
to introduce. The real importance of the Spirituals, 
their extraordinary musical richness and emotional 
conviction, can only be appreciated when they are 
sung by a Negro chorus of the first rank. If they 
are sung as solos, or in arrangements made by those 
whose musical perceptions are controlled by the con- 
ventional European standards, the greater part of 
their distinctive quality disappears. But -at their 
best, as sung, for example, by the chorus of the 
Bordentown Manual Training and Industrial 
School for Negroes, under the exceedingly skillful 
direction of Mr. Frederick J. Work, they reveal 
reaches and depths of musical and human experience 
unexplored by the art of any other race. 


Humbly I tried to learn, 


More humbly did I teach. 


On all honest virtues 


I sought to keep firm hold. 
I wanted to be a good man 


Though I pinched my soul. 


But now I lie beneath cool loam 


Forgetting every dream; 
And in this narrow bed of earth 


No lights gleam. 


In this narrow bed of earth 
Star-dust never scatters, 


And I tremble lest the darkness teach 


Me that nothing matters. 


. 
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Negro Art, Past and Present 
(Continued from page 149) 


fro, wild waving of arms, laughter and tears, and 
often the rigidity of the trance. 

In Africa, the tribal priest had been not only a 
religious leader and counsellor, but a master of tribal 
ceremonies, a medicine man, a magician who con- 
trolled the powers of nature. Many of these func- 
tions were taken over by the preacher of his church 
when he came under Christianity, and, although 
some of them were discarded, religion remained 
the point about which all common activities were 
focussed. Even today, in the South, the church is 
not only a house of worship, but a place where 
societies and lodges meet, suppers are held, enter- 
tainments and lectures are given, charity distributed, 
and views exchanged. It is a community center— 
much as the Roman Catholic Church was in the 
Middle Ages. And just as the great artistic achieve- 
ments of the Middle Ages, tne building of the 
cathedrals, was an outgrowth of community life in- 
spired by religion, so the greatest artistic achieve- 
ments of the Negroes, and, indeed, of America, was 
the “spirituals” in which the sufferings, griefs and 
hopes of the slaves were given an embodiment at 
once religious and aesthetic. 

These spirituals originated ultimately in African 
tribal chants, but their form, and the images em- 
bodied in them, were determined by the customs 
of congregational worship in the South. The ser- 
mons of the preacher were not theological or ethical 
discussions; they were exhortations to believe in 
what has been called the Christian Ethic—to believe 
and so to be comforted. Their substance was not 
thought but emotion and imagination, a fact which 
accounted for the deep earnestness, the fervid elo- 
quence of the exhorter. Rhythm, poetry, music 
form the natural language of emotion, and for this 
reason, and also in order that all might participate 
in the ceremony, hymns in which the speaker’s 
images were repeated and embroidered, inevitably 
became part of the service. What had at first been 
merely a wail of sorrow or a dirge became articulate 
in words the burden of which was the misery of 
life and the happiness of Heaven—a song at once 
plaintive and ecstatic. These hymns were anony- 
mous—each of them represented not the work of 
any one man, but the gradual development of senti- 
ments common to whole groups of men. Like the 
Homeric poems, also the work of generations of 
singers, they thus came to represent the griefs and 
aspirations of a race. Their appeal was universal ; 
they embodied the souls of a) whole people. 
~ ‘The nominal emancipation of the Negroes, though 
it brought the worst of their sufferings to an end, 
was by no means a real liberation. Disfranchise- 
ment, poverty, denial of equal privilege, a menial 
function in life, was still the lot of the Negro. 
Without power or prestige, the Negro’s frame of 
mind remained abject, apologetic, or sullenly defiant. 
No free and full development of his capacities was 
possible while he stayed in a state of economic serf- 


dom and profound self-distrust. Real freedom, 
material and spiritual, was out of the question until 
economic security was established and full self- 
respect achieved. Of the two, the latter was prob- 
ably the more important, since an intelligent, re- 
solute effort toward material improvement is im- 
possible in the absence of independence of mind and 
self-confidence. 

The Negro’s achievement of respect for himself 
and his race was a slow process. For many years 
he did not suspect the artistic importance of his owr 
spirituals, and they were looked upon by him and 
his white neighbors as merely the manifestation c 
an illiterate and inferior race. Their general pop- 
ularity did not begin until 1871, when the Fisk 
University singers toured the country to make their 
living and to raise money for Fisk. At Oberlin, 
they first won recognition and were invited to give 
a concert at Brooklyn; after this their fame spread 
all over America. Nevertheless, the spirituals re- 
mained for many years merely a form of light en- 
tertainment. A few discerning judges recognized 
their value, and Dvorak used some of them in his 
“New World Symphony” ; but their true importance 
was not appreciated until recent years, and the 
work of collecting, editing and publishing them 
did not begin until a very few years ago. For 
much of this pioneer work credit is due to two 
American negroes, the Work brothers, John and 
Frederick. 

The Negro’s pride in his race, the foundations 
of which were largely laid by recognition of h*: 
musical accomplishment, has been powerfully for- 
tified by the rediscovery of ancient Negro sculpture 
and by acknowledgement, on the part of the most 
important contemporary artists, of the magnitude 
of their debt to it. It has revealed an entirely un- 
suspected wealth of plastic endowments in the Negro 
race, a sense for the visible essentials of natural 
objects, and an ability to arrange forms in varied, 
rhythmic, harmonious, moving designs which do not 
suffer by comparison with the most distinguished 
classic achievements of any of the other races. It 
is no exaggeration to claim that the best of what 
has been developed in contemporary art during the 
past twenty years owes its origin to the inspiration 
of primitive Negro sculpture. In the painting and 
sculpture of the acknowledged leaders of our age— 
Picasso, Matisse, Modigliani, Lipchitz, Soutine and 
others—any trained observer can recognize the 
Negro motive. The music of the French group 
known as The Six—Satie, Auric, Honneger, Mil- 
hand, Poulenc and Talliaferro—is the ancient 
Negro spirit embodied in musical forms represen 
tative of the highest degree of musical culture and 
knowledge. Much of Strawinsky’s best work be 
longs to the same category. Diaghlieff drank deeply 
at the ancient African spring, fused its feelings 
with the spirit of Russian music and dance, and 
there emerged a number of the best pieces of the 
famous Russian ballet. The poetry and prose of 
Guillaume Apollinaire, Jean Cocteau, Max Jacob, 
Blaise Cendrars and Reverdy are likewise funda- 
mentally Negro in emotional content and formal 
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expression. The leading dressmaker of our age, 
Paul Poiret of Paris, acknowledges to his companion 
of his early career, Paul Guillaume, the debt of 
awakening the creative spirit through contact with 
Negro sculpture that Paul Guillaume surrounded 
himself with, nearly twenty years ago. No in- 
formed visitor to the great Paris Expoition of 1925, 
Art Decoratif, could have failed to be impressed 
with the predominance of the Negro motive in the 
really creative work of the decorators of all the 
great countries represented at that exhibition. In 
Paris today, the posters that arrest the attention 
were unmistakably inspired by primitive Negro 
sculpture. All these great and widely spread in- 
fluences—in painting, sculpture, music, poetry, liter- 
ature, decoration—are freely acknowledged by the 
creators of the worth-while art of the past eighteen 
years. Appreciation of this sculpture has been rare, 
especially among the Negroes themselves, but as it 
becomes more generally diffused, there is every rea- 
son to look for an abatement of the supercilious- 
ness on the part of the white race and the unhappy 
sense of inferiority in the Negro himself, which 
have been detrimental to the true welfare of both 
races. 

It is in poetry and music that the most important 
contemporary accomplishments of the Negro are to 
be found. The Negro is a poet by nature. The 
very deficiencies with which he is sometimes charged, 
his indifference to science and technology, have been 
an assistance to him here. Free from preoccupation 
with the abstract and the mechanical, his attention 
has been unswervingly fixed upon the concrete, the 
immediate, the colorful. His mind runs to rich, 
luxuriant images, organized to meet the demands 
of an intensely emotional temperament. This tem- 
perament appears in everything he does; it is able 
to lend a charm, a picturesqueness to the most trivial 
occurrences of every-day life. My extensive experi- 
ence in the employment of Negroes has afforded in- 
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numerable opportunities to observe them at their 
daily work. If left to themselves and allowed to 
do what they have to do in their own way, they 
display an unlimited ability not only to do it effi- 
ciently, but to make a drama out of it. Their mo- 
tions are rhythmic and the tones of their voices are 
real music. The Negro’s recital of anything that 
may happen, if he is encouraged to tell it in the 
way natural to him, is never a mere record of facts; 
it is full of humor, color, dramatic suspense. The 
Negro lives his poetry. It is a part of his life, not 
an embellishment laid on from without. When he 
comes to express his experience in words, the expres- 
sion is as spontaneous, as harmonious, as full of 
personality, as is Life itself. 

All this is abundantly illustrated in the work 
which the poets of the Negro race have produced. 
The poetry of James Weldon Johnson, Angelina 
Grimke, Langston Hughes, Countee Cullen, 
Claude McKay and many others conforms in 
the highest degree to Milton’s rule for great poetry, 
that it must be “simple, sensuous and passionate.” 
The images are vivid and full of color; they ex- 
press the personal sorrows, hopes and aspirations 
of the poet, transfigured by imagination and given 
universal human significance. They have the emo- 
tional harmony, the rhythmic surge, the poignancy 
and rapture which are the authentic note of poetic 
inspiration. In the work of the Negro novelists at 
its best, the same vivid realism is combined with 
imaginative vision. ‘The modern literary move- 
ment among the Negroes is rapidly advancing, and, 
in conjunction with the new interest in Negro 
sculpture and music, is undoubtedly the chief agent 
in making the Negro aware of his actual spiritual 
stature. When this consciousness is fully spread 


through his own race and the race of his oppressors, 
the Negro will be assured of the high place he 
deserves in American civilization. 


* Address delivered at the Woman's Faculty Club, Columbia 
York, March 26, 1926. 
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The Legend of Ngurangurane 


(Continued from page 155) 


taught it to them, it was Ngurangurane, and the 
first one who drank the dzan it is Ombure, the 
crocodile chief. Who taught Ngurangurane about 
the dzan? It was Ngonomane, the fetish stone 
which his mother had given him. 

Now, following Ngonomane’s advice, Nguran- 
gurane did thus: 

“Take all the earthen vessels that you possess, 
all of them, bring them into my cabin,” He said 
that to the women: they brought then all the 
earthen vessels they possessed, and there were many 
and many of them. “Go, all, into the forest,” he 
said to them again, “near the brook with the clay 
and make more vessels yet.’ And they went to the 
brook with the clay and made some vessels, many 
of them. 

“Let us go into the forest,” he said to the men. 
“Let us go and you will cut the trees that I shall 
show to you.” And they went, all together, with 
hatchets and with knives, and they cut the trees 


which Ngurangurane showed them. These trees, - 


they were palm trees. And when they were all cut, 
they collected the sap which was flowing abundantly 
from the wounds. The vessels were brought (the 
women did that), the old vessels and the new ones, 
and when all were there they filled them with 
the dzan, and the women carried them back to the 
village. Every day, Ngurangurane tasted the liquor; 
the men wanted to do like him, but this he forbid 
them by a great eki. A man said: “Since Nguran- 
gurane drinks of it, I shall drink of it.” And he 
drank of it, but in secret, and it went to his head. 
Ngurangurane came near him and killed him with 
a gun shot. 

Three days later, Ngurangurane gathered his 
men, the men and the women, and said to them: 
“This is the time, take the vessels and come with 
me to the bank, near the lake. They took the 
vessels and went with him. When they were on 
the bank of the lake, Ngurangurane ordered this 
to his men: “Bring on the bank all the vessels.” 
And they did it. “Bring the clay for which I sent 
you,” he said to the women, and thus they did. 
And, on the bank of the lake, with the soft clay 
they built two large basins, carefully beaten with 
the feet, carefully smoothed with the palm of the 
hands. Then, into the two basins, they pour all 
the dzan that was contained in the vessels, without 
leaving one drop; Ngurangurane begins a great 
fetish, and they break then all the vessels, and they 
throw them into the Iske. They bind the two 
captives near the basins and everyone goes back to 
the village. 

Ngurangurane stays alone, hidden near the basins. 

At the usual hour, the crocodile comes out of the 
water. He goes towards the captives who were 
trembling with fear; but, first of all: 

“What is this?” he says as he comes near the 
basins. “What is this?” He tastes a little of the 
liquid. The liquor seems good to him and he cries 
aloud: “This is good; from tomorrow on I shall 


order to the Fangs to give me some of it every day.” 

And Ombure, the crocodile, drank the dzan. 
He drank it to the last drop, forgetting the cap- 
tives. When he had finished, he sang: 

“I have drunk the dzan, the liquor which brings 
joy to the heart; 

“IT have drunk the dzan, 

“T have drunk the dzan, my heart is rejoicing, 

“T have drunk the dzan. 

“The master whom all obey, it is I, 

“T, the great chief, I, Ombure. 

“It is I, Ngan, I am the master. 

“Ombure is master of the waters, 

“Ombure is master of the forests. 

“Tt is I, the master whom all obey. 

“I am the master. 

“T have drunk the dzan, the liquor which brings joy 
to the heart; 

“T have drunk the dzan. 

“I have drunk the dzan, my heart rejoices; 

“T have drunk the dzan.” 

He sings, and on the sand, forgetting the cap- 
tives, he falls asleep, joy in his heart. 

Ngurangurane at once comes near Ombure 
asleep; with a strong rope, and helped by the cap- 
tives, he binds him to the post, then brandishing with 
force his javelin, he strikes the sleeping animal: 
on the thick scales, the javelin bounces back with- 
out touching the crocodile, and this one, still asleep, 
shakes himself and says: “What is this? a mosquito 
has bitten me.” 

Ngurangurane takes his hatchet, his strong stone 
hatchet; with an immense blow he strikes the sleep- 
ing animal: the hatchet bounces back without 
wounding the animal; this one begins to move: 
the two captives, terrified, run away. Ngu- 
rangurane makes then a powerful fetish: “Thun- 
der,” he says, “thunder, it is you whom I call, bring 
me your arrows.” 

And the lightning came. But when he learns 
that he must kill Ombure: “It is your father,” he 
cries, “and it is my master.” And, frightened, he 
went away. But Alena Kiri comes to help her 
son, and she brings Ngonomane, the fetish stone. 
And in the name of Ngonomane, Nguranguranee 
says: “Lightning, I command you to strike.” 

And the lightning strikes, for he could not dis- 
obey. On the head, between the eyes, he strikes 
Ombure, and Ombure remains immobile, thunder- 
struck, dead. He who has killed him, it is 
Ngurangurane, but Ngurangurane killed him with 
the help of Ngonomane. 

And the end of this story, here it is: 

Ngurangurane hastens back to the village. “All 
you, men of the village,”’ he says, “all you, come.” 
And they all come on the bank of the lake. Ombure 
is there, lying dead, immense. “He who has killed 
Ombure, the crocodile, it is I, Ngurangurane. He 
who has avenged the chief of his race, it is I; he 
who has freed you, it is I, Ngurangurane. 

All rejoiced and, around the corpse, they danced 
the fanki, the great funeral dance; they danced the 
fanki for the spirit of Ombure must be appeased. 

And this is the end of Ombure. 
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